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Tranquilizer makers on trial. 





Antitrusters, Senate probers 
deliver indictments. . . p. 17 


Structural steadiers — new 





coatings, laminates soak up 
equipment vibrations . p. 3l 


Optimistic oxo makers boost 





capacity despite slow-grow- 
ing demand 


New role for chromatography: 





commercial output of extra- 
pure research chemicals.p. 51 


Critical: atomic lability 
protection 
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NEW 


Stainless Steel 
TURBA-FILM® 
Processor for 


TRULAND has recently installed a new 
Rodney Hunt Stainless Steel TURBA-FILM® 


Processor . . . available for obtaining vacua VGatuUUu m 


processing 


. » » Available 
suitable on time-at-temperature-sensitive 4 at TRULAND for 
heat sensitive 
and high 
Requiring just one continuous and swift pass, boiling 

liquids 


as low as 0.5 MM Hg Absolute with mechanically 


aided heat and mass transfer, particularly 


materials and viscous liquids. 





TRULAND’s new TURBA-FILM® Processor greatly 
simplifies difficult and complex low vacuum processing 
problems. You are cordially invited 

to inspect this new facility and to discuss your 


specific application with our technical staff. 
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TRULAND CHEMICAL COMPANY ~~ 
Division of TRUBEK LABORATORIES, 


East Rutherford, New Jersey 
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North American's new MARK-20 
20,000 gallons in one load! 





Here is the car railroads have been waiting for to compete 
better with other forms of transportation. The MARK-20 offers 
shippers economies in leasing rates, demurrage costs, and han- Other Features of the 
dling charges. The MARK-20 offers the railroads lower operat- 
ing costs and in turn advantage can be taken of incentive rates MAR K 2 0 
with higher minimums. e Electrically welded—no rivets 
e Six-inch bottom unloading 


Compare the following load limits! . ; 
¢ Top unloading device 


The MARK-20—approx. 180,000 lbs. ° 100-ton easy riding trucks 
8,000 gallon tank car—approx. 90,000 lbs. ¢ Outside operated valve 
Highway truck maximum—approx. 45,000 lbs. e Hinge bolted 18” manway 
North American Car will custom build the MARK-20 to ship- ¢ Tell-tale load — 
per’s specifications. The car can be insulated, coiled, or com- ¢ High capacity 36” draft gears 
partmentalized. It is domeless for greater strength and can e Roller bearings 


withstand pressure of 100 lbs. per square inch compared with 
60 lbs. of most other tank cars. 











For full information and immediate service write or wire or phone 
NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORPORATION 
231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois « Telephone Financial 6-0400 
Remember, if it’s NEW... it’s NORTH AMERICAN 


Shippers! Here is the way to reduce your distribution costs and restore traffic to the rails 
February 6, 1960 * Chemical Week 





ortho-alkylation derivatives 
as chemical intermediates 
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These versatile, highly reactive intermediates 
open a promising new field of industrial 


chemistry. 


They are products of Ethyl’s Ortho-Alkylation 
reaction, which permits alkylation of phenol 
and aniline in either one or both of the ortho 
positions, leaving the para position open and 


active. This unique characteristic offers the means 


of synthesizing many new industrial chemicals. 


Perhaps one or more of these building blocks may 
be the answer to your problem. If not, we can offer 
you many more derivatives from the same grow- 


ing family of “Ethyl” chemical compounds. 


Additional information on these compounds, and 


samples, are available on request. 


ETHYL CORPORATION, new yor« 17, N.Y. * TULSA * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 


ETHYL CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED, TORONTO + ETHYL USA (EXPORT) NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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TOP OF THE WEEK 


FEBRUARY 6, 1960 


- Inside Russia’s chemical industry: some segments boost output 
—but over-all gains fall short of goals 


& Soap industry's ‘60 merchandising outlook: new packages, new 


formulations, few new products 


> New continuous microcrystalline wax decolorization process 
cuts costs, features solids-transfer system 


® Congressional hearings on food additives worry pesticide 
makers. Prospect: stricter federal control 


VIEWPOINT 

Kefauver’s assault on tranquilizer 
producers could lead to construc- 
tive legislation—if lawmakers don’t 
try to “legislate” economic mir- 
acles. 


5 LETTERS 
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MEETINGS 
BUSINESS NEWSLETTER 


Embattled tranquilizer producers’ 
double trouble: Congressional 
probe; antitrust suit. 


Russia’s chemical industry gets 
Kremlin blessing for gains, de- 
spite over-all failure to meet goals. 


Rash of U.S.-Japanese chemical 
ventures expected—Japanese gov- 
ernment may ease foreign-capital 
restrictions. 


Syndet-maker Onyx Chemical will 
“go public” after 50 years as fam- 
ily-owned enterprise. 


Slumping chemical stock prices— 
trend is reaction to “overselling.” 


WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 


PRODUCTION 

New elastomers claimed to control 
structural vibration due to opera- 
tion of high-speed equipment. 


Neoprene spheres simplify pipe- 
line-cleaning problems. 


36 SPECIALTIES 


Soap and synthetic detergents 
roundup spotlights changing prod- 
ucts, processes, marketing tech- 
niques. Outlook for ’60. 


MARKETS 
Slow oxo chemicals sales record 
has not quenched expansion plans. 


RESEARCH 

Chromatographs go commercial, 
hike output of hard-to-separate 
research chemicals. 


ENGINEERING 

Western Petrochemical Corp.’s 
continuous percolator cuts wax- 
decolorizing cost, seeks other CPI 
uses. 


NBS offers new technique for 
tungsten-plating of ceramics. 


TECHNOLOGY NEWSLETTER 


SALES AND DISTRIBUTION 
Increasing public and government 
clamor over pesticide residues 
sparks renewed educational efforts 
by ag-chemical producers. 


Bad part of a boom year—it will 
be harder to collect bills in the 
CPI. Here is what it means to sales 
planners. 


MARKET NEWSLETTER 
ADMINISTRATION 

AEC readies proposal spelling 
out “financial protection” reactor 
owners must carry. 


94 BUSINESS BENCHMARKS 


45,205 copies of this issue printed 


Vv 1 86 Chemical Week is published weekly and copyrighted @ 1960 by McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc. 330 W. 
ol. 42nd St 


St., New York 36, N. Y. 


lace of publication: 3rd and Hunting Park Ave., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 


F 
Secend-class postage paid at Philadelphia. Subscription: $3/year in U.S.A. Send subscription correspondence 


and change of address to Fulfillment Manager, Chemical Week. I 


6 requirements. 


"lease see page 11 for subscription 


Please send Ferm 3579 to Chemical Week, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





Want to pack 
hard-to-hold 
high-pressure 


products ? 


or fragile 


but corrosive ones ? 


Count on 
Crown Spra-Tainers 


Hard-to-hold high-pressure products like propane gas are a 
safely packed in seamless 12-ounce Spra-Tainers. Fragile Xo} 
pharmaceuticals and fragrant cosmetics, containing corrosive ‘i 
ingredients, require the perfect corrosion-resistant internal 5 
coating of the Crown Spra-Tainer. Your aerosol product— Sp ’ 
whatever it may be—deserves a Crown container. Crown— RA- 
pioneer and largest producer of aerosol cans, will be glad to 

help you. May we discuss aerosol packing with you? 


for cans + crowns + closures - machinery 
ey CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC., 9300 Ashton Road, Philadelphia 36, Pa. 
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LETTERS 


Morton Makes Acrylics 

To THE EpiTor: We noted with 
great pleasure that your publication 
(June 13, ’59, p. 121) recognized our 
company as supplying Simoniz Co. 
with “most of its polystyrene polymer 
requirements.” Because of this recog- 
nition, it was extremely puzzling to 
me, when reading the article “Emul- 
sion Makers Map New Acrylic 
Growth (Dec. 19, ’59, p. 37), to note 
that Morton Chemical was no longer 
considered . . . as being in the poly- 
mer emulsion business . . . Morton 
has been, continues to be and intends 
to remain in this field. . . 

We hope that . . . our existing and 
prospective customers realize that our 
production facilities are located in 
Ringwood, Ill., some 57 miles north- 
west of Chicago. . . 

GLENN C. ANDERSON 
Advertising Manager 
Morton Chemical Co. 

Chicago 

We agree that the chart on the page 
to which Reader Anderson refers is 
misleading in that it appears to be a 
complete listing of U.S. acrylic emul- 
sion plants. In the text we said, “Eight 
major commercial producers are cur- 
rently vying for the acrylic emulsion 
business . . . Their output is augment- 
ed by that of two other companies 
with plants supplying their own cap- 
tive requirements, in addition to 
production by several smaller plants.” 
—Ep. 


Another Way to Finance 

To THE EpiTor: Your article on 
automotive leasing “Route to Lower 
Costs” (CW, Dec. 26, ’59, p. 53) is a 
highly interesting and informative one, 
but it contains several questionable 
statements on which I would like to 
comment. 

One of the most frequently used 
arguments for leasing is that “leasing 
does not tie up large chunks of work- 
ing capital.” It is followed, as in 
your article, by comparisons relating 
average pretax profit to average work- 
ing capital. Taken at face value, this 
would seem to infer that companies 
earn nothing on their investments in 
fixed assets... . 

Leasing is just another form of 
debt financing. It differs from other 
forms in that it adds a third party 
to the transaction. This third party 
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VIEWPOINT 


Why Not Repeal It? 


“IF THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND is causing 
inflation,” one alarmed citizen wrote to his congressman recently, “why 
don’t you folks in Congress just repeal that law?” 

Obviously, some people have too much faith in the omnipotence 
of our law-making bodies. This being the case, it’s to be hoped that Sena- 
tor Kefauver—who has been telling the nation that “something ought 
to be done” about pharmaceutical companies’ pricing and licensing pdli- 
cies (see p. 17)—will sooner or later take pains to make it clear that 
even the U.S. Congress, with all its prospective Presidential candidates, 
may not be able to devise a swift and perfect solution to all the drug 
industry problems that he has been hurling into the headlines. 

One of those problems seems to make Mr. Kefauver wish that it 
were possible to repeal—or at least amend—the law of supply and de- 
mand. Asserting that in one case a drug tablet costs only 1.6¢ to produce 
but is sold to a patient for 29.8¢, the senator declared: “I believe the 
industry and Congress have an obligation to find some way that this 
very large spread can be reduced.” 

Certainly almost everyone is opposed to high prices and inflation 
in general. One way in which a government can strive to reduce prices 
is to harden the currency (tight-money policies) ; another is to enact 
an all-encompassing price control law and try to enforce it. But a 
government can’t very well legislate away the real worth of a commodity 
that—like tranquilizing drugs—is genuinely useful, performs a valu- 
able service, or is desired for legitimate comfort or pleasure. If a truly 
wanted product is sold to certain buyers at only a fraction of its actual 
market value, the stage is set for black-market resale deals. 

Mr. Kefauver no doubt is sincere in his concern for low-in- 
come people—including those who are unemployed or underemployed 
because of age or physical or mental disability—and who need con- 
siderable quantities of prescription drugs. No one wants to deprive any- 
one of opportunities for health, comfort, and productive employment. 
But to what extent should ethical drugs be regarded as a special case? 
People also need food, clothing, and shelter; but up to now, at least, 
Senator Kefauver has not demanded that farmers and carpenters sell 
their goods and services for only 5% more than their operating costs. 

Also, the senator has been contending that licensing contracts 
between pharmaceutical companies have permitted these companies to 
shut out competition and charge prices that are unjustifiably high rela- 
tive to production costs; and that this calls for either new legislation or 
vigorous enforcement of present laws. In this contention, he received 
support last week from the Justice Dept., which filed its suit against 
two tranquilizer producers at the very moment that their officers were 
taking turns on the Kefauver committee’s witness stand. 

Under the present system—with which Mr. Kefauver says he 
is so acutely dissatisfied—how well are the pharmaceutical companies 
doing their job? One answer that seems meaningful comes from Presi- 
dent William Graham of Baxter Laboratories, who last week declared: 
“Today, all foreign countries put together do not produce one-half as 
many potent new chemical entities as the U.S. pharmaceutical industry.” 

If the patent laws and antitrust laws are in conflict—as last week’s 
antitrust suit seems to indicate—wouldn’t the senator be performing a 
worthwhile service by introducing legislation to resolve that conflict in 
such a way that U.S. companies still have incentive to create and produce? 





Neptune 





never forgets the formula 


Why waste a good man’s time counting buckets, remembering for- 
mulas, waiting for liquids to creep up to gauge marks, repeatedly 
running the risk of counting or reading errors? 

Let the precise “mechanical memory” of this Neptune repeat- 
ing Auto-Stop meter do the work. Set the quantity required by 
the formula just once. Open the valve. The meter does the rest... 
shuts off automatically at the exact amount. Even prints a batch 
ticket if you want. The meter “remembers”...delivers the same 
amount each time the valve is opened until reset for a different 
quantity. 

A meter helps a good operator produce more, with consistently 
better quality, less back-breaking work, and better housekeeping. 
Investigate this cost-saving meter today. Our field engineers will 
be glad to help. 


GET THE FACTS 
Ask for helpful 
Meter Data 
Bulletin 966 YW 
See Neptune Data 
Pages in Chemical 
Engineering Catalog. 
Branches in 
ATLANTA + BOSTON 


"Meter with a Memory’ 


LETTERS 


must make a profit—and this makes 
leasing more expensive than other 
types of debt financing. Yet, as you 
point out, many companies do lease, 
and their major reason has to be 
that the operating advantages more 
than offset this extra cost. Leasing 
companies provide a service, but let’s 
be sure what the service is. 
FRANK S. LYNDALL 
Treasurer-Secretary’s Dept. 
Atlas Powder Co. 
Wilmington 


CW’s article attempted to define 
just what services leasing companies 
do _ provide.—Ed. 


No Change Sought 


To THE Epitor: In your tabulation 
of six strikes and the action sought 
by management (Dec. 19, ’59, p. 43), 
you erroneously list American Oil at 
Texas City as asking for changes in 
work rules. The fact is the company 
did not make one single demand; it 
offered to renew, word for word, the 
contract that has been in effect two 
years. 

The union called the strike [longest 
refinery strike on record] to support 
demands that it be given a voice in 
writing job descriptions, making job 
assignments, and similar functions. 

The company is determined to hold 
onto these historic management rights 
that have been a part of every con- 
tract with OCAW Local 4-449. To 
yield to the union’s unrealistic de- 
mands would lead to “featherbed- 
"Pare 

B. F. BABIN 
Plant Manager 
American Oil Co. 
Texas City, Tex. 


MEETINGS 


Chemical Market Research Assn. meet- 
ing, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Md., Feb. 17-18. 


National Chemical Credit Assn. sev- 
enth annual meeting, Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Feb. 17-19. 


American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, national meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 21-24. 


Technical Assn. of the Pulp and Paper 


Industry, annual meeting, Commodore 
Hotel, New York, Feb. 22-25. 


Pittsburgh Conference on Analytical 

PHILADELPHIA - PORTLAND, ORE. Chemistry and Applied Spectroscopy, 

SAN FRANCISCO (Millbrae) Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, Feb. 29- 
IN CANADA: TORONTO 14, ONT March 4. 


NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 


19 West 50th Street - New York 20, N.Y. 


CHICAGO ~ DALLAS - DENVER 
LOS ANGELES - LOUISVILLE 
NO. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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ANMIMONIA 


PLANTS TO BOOST 





=. : 
e 20 NEW PLANTS IN 7 COUNTRIES 


© 8 NEW PLANTS IN THE U.S.A. 
1,113,000 TONS PER YEAR 
Since the first months of 1957, 13 new Chemico ammonia plants 
have been completed and put into operation. Another 7 Chemico 
plants are under construction or in the engineering stages. The 
design capacity of these 20 plants totals more than 1,000,000 tons 
per year. 

Chemico’s versatility in ammonia plant design is evidenced 
by the variety of raw materials on which these plants are based. 
While natural gas was the most common, crude oil, fuel oil and 
coke oven gas were also used. Regardless of feed stock, however, 
all thirteen of the operating plants were completed on schedule 
and started up without significant difficulties or delays. One plant, 
designed to produce 150 tons per day, took less than ten months to 
build, from initial go-ahead to completion of a satisfactory test-run. 

This outstanding record in the ammonia field is just one of 
the reasons why chemical and petroleum companies all over the 
world continue to call on Chemico when they require 


ENGINEERING AT ITS BEST. 


CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
525 West 43rd Street, New York 36, New York 


CHICAGO * DALLAS * HOUSTON * PORTLAND, ORE. * TORONTO * LONDON * PARIS * JOHANNESBURG * TOKYO 
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BAKER PROCESSING CHEMICALS... 


ee 


---high quality standards, 
scheduled deliveries, and 
valuable technical assistance 
are greatly appreciated.” 


In the manufacture of semi-conductors, all the 
perfection of engineering, research, development and 
design can be nullified if the processing chemicals used 
do not meet the most exacting specifications. 


To say it fast, selection of a consistently dependable 
source of chemicals is paramount. Raytheon Co. 
expressed it this way: 

“In our relations with J. T. Baker Chemical Co., we 
have found your quality standards uniformly high, and 
your technical service both prompt and excellent.” 


Like Raytheon, companies in many industries choose 
J. T. Baker as a source of processing chemicals. 
Production and Purchasing both feel secure in the 
knowledge that Baker quality is helping to protect their 
own product quality. Company after company testify 
how Baker purity and uniformity save both time 

and money — all the way from purchasing 

through to the finished product. 


For your process chemical requirements, Baker purity 
in tonnage lots may be able to save you money too — 
while providing you exceptional service as well. 
Whatever may be your tonnage chemical needs, 

let’s get acquainted. 
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J.T. Baker Chemical Co. 


Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


PURITY BY THE TON—-FOR 
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one of the guardians of this precious trademark 





PRAY THEON 


RAYTHEON COMPANY 
SEMICONDUCTOR DIVISION 
215 FIRGT AVENUE . NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 94. MASSACHUSETTS o Murcergst 4-6700 
October 8, 1959 
Mr. Warren F, Schumacher 
General Sales Manager 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


Dear Mr. Schumacher: 


For many years Raytheon has pioneered in semiconductor devel- 
opment and production with outstanding achievements that have 
made the name Raytheon stand out as one of the leaders in the 
industry. 


In purchasing for a division where engineering research, devel- 
opment and design play such an important role, care must be 
exercised that the process chemicals used always meet exacting 
specifications, and that technical service is available when 
needed, 


In our relations with J. T. Baker Chemical Co., we have found 
your quality standards uniformly high, and your technical service 
both prompt and excellent. 


Whenever we have a need for extra chemicals on short notice, as 
often happens in a fast-growing industry, Baker has arranged for 
immediate deliveries, 


oe This combination of high quality standards, scheduled deliveries, 
and valuable technical assistance is greatly appreciated by Raytheon, 


Sincerely yours, 


Raytheon Company 
SEMICONDUCTOR DIVISION 


QWLicher— 


P, W. Erickson 
Purchasing Agent 
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PRIMARY 
ISOAMYL BROMIDE 


The Benzol Products Company is familiar with these ALKYL BROMIDES 
in all their aspects. For more complete information on these products & other 
“Custom Manufacturing” variations, may we suggest you contact us. 


PRODUCTS © 
COMPANY 


237 SOUTH STREET 
NEWARK 5, N. J. 


Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 


ME ORE ES: 





See page 138— 1960 Chemical Materials Catalog — See page 66— 1960 Buyers Guide Issue 
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DISTILLED WATER 
OF THE HIGHEST 











FROM THE STILL 
YOU NEVER 
HAVE TO CLEAN 


Now it is possible to produce distilled water 
of from 800,000 to 2,000,000 ohm electrical 
resistance with the NEW BARNSTEAD 
Condensate Feedback Purifier. Total solids 
do not exceed .02 to .05 parts per million. 
Not only do you get distilled water of 
highest purity but maintenance and upkeep 
time is completely eliminated. Operating 
principle is simple and efficient: the boiler 
steam which is used to heat the Still is 
first condensed through a flash cooler. This 
water is then passed through a demineral- 
izer and an organic removal unit before 
being introduced into the evaporator of 
the Still. 


By this pretreatment, amines and other 
boiler treatment compounds are eliminated, 
and final distillation then removes all 
traces of bacteria, pyrogens, organic mat- 
ter, etc. Since this pretreatment removes 
all mineral solids from the feedwater, no 
scale or hard deposits can form within the 
Still. Neither the boiler nor the coil will 
ever require scale removal or scraping. 


Write for Bulletin No. 145-A. 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


STILL AND STERILIZER CO. 
81 Lanesville Terrace, Boston 31, Mass. 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 

JAmaica ROgers Park Ryan 
4-3100 -6173 1-0663 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA - Bw ope 
Kingsbridge LOcust TEmplebar 
8-1557 8-1796 2-5391 
CLEVELAND WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ACademy District 
6-6622 7-1142 





. RESEARCH 
How you = DEVELOPMENT 
benefit from ~ PRODUCTION 
Jefferson *. SHIPPING 
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Chemical's «. ‘°°*™'° 
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Jefferson pioneers special movement of chemicals 
by high-speed integrated tow ...5,000 tons per trip 


HOUSTON «+ 


12 


Now in regular service between Jefferson Chem- 
ical’s deep-channel Neches River docks and Mid- 
western ports on the Mississippi-Ohio River system 
is this express, integrated tow. 


Jefferson is pioneering the movement of spec- 
ification ethanolamines (mono-, di-, and tri-) by 
barge. Low-iron grade caustic soda, glycols, and a 
variety of other products will also move by these 
specially designed barges. This express tow will 
make a round trip in about half the time considered 
normal for chemical barges, which usually move 
in tramp tows. 

Over 700 feet in length, the tow consists of 
three barges having a total capacity of 5,000 tons 
and butting together to form the equivalent of an 
unbroken integrated hull. Other features include 
double-skin construction — two bulkheads protect- 
ing each cargo compartment; external steel framing 
— leaving all compartments with a smooth internal 
surface for easier cleaning; completely separate 
cargo piping (essentially all stainless steel) and 
pumps for each product; multi-purpose baked 


NEW YORK « CHICAGO °* 


CLEVELAND * CHARLOTTE -o 


Epoxy resin linings where protection from iron 
pick-up is required; nickel, stainless steel, and 
resin-coated steamheating coils; dry gas purging 
and padding facilities for compartments carrying 
low-water specification materials; color-coded deck 
piping and equipment to assure proper hook-up 
for loading and discharge. 

Equal care to see that Jefferson’s products 
arrive with “plant purity” is taken in shipments by 
tanker, tank cars, tank wagons, and drums. In 
addition to direct-from-plant shipments, Jefferson 
maintains convenient stock points in all principal 
national markets. Let Jefferson’s extensive ex- 
perience in the proper storage, handling, and ship- 
ping of high purity chemicals work for you. 


JEFFERSON So” CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, INC. 
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Highest-yet sales and earnings data coming out this week shows 
that the 342-month steel strike hampered but definitely did not cripple 
chemical industry operations last fall. 





Look at Union Carbide, for example. During the strike, Carbide’s 
sales of alloys, electrodes and industrial gases were affected; and for several 
months after the strike, sales of chemicals and plastics were off, due to 
shortages of steel supplies in the auto and other industries. Nevertheless, 
Carbide’s fourth quarter was an all-time record; sales hit $410 million. 
For the year as a whole, sales mounted 18%, to $1,531.3 million; and 
earnings climbed 37% , to $171.6 million. 


Performances of other leading chemical concerns in ’59 gen- 
erally paralleled Carbide’s gains: Air Reduction, sales up 14.4%, to $200.6 
million, earnings up 11.2%, to $14.8 million; Hercules Powder, sales 
up 20%, to $283.6 million, earnings up 34%, to $23.5 million; Monsanto 
Chemical, sales up 12.3%, to $615.4 million, earnings up 41.8%, to 
$49 million; Stauffer Chemical, sales up 8%, to $229.5 million, earnings 
up to 23%, to $22.2 million. 

° 


W. R. Grace gets a double bonus with control of Cosden Petro- 
leum: a broader base for petrochemical expansion, and healthy dividends 


—currently $1/year/share—out of Cosden’s annual earnings of about 
$6 million. 





Grace already is in petrochemicals, producing high-density poly- 
ethylene at Baton Rouge, La. Cosden—primarily a petroleum refiner— 
is plunging ahead in petrochemicals. Styrene capacity will be tripled 
this year to 60 million lbs./year; and Cosden—which claims to be the 
world’s only supplier of 99% ortho-xylene in commercial quantities— 


expects to double capacity by early ’61, boosting production to 70 mil- 
lion Ibs. 


Several years ago, a Grace-Cosden merger move fell flat. On 
this second attempt, Grace received tenders of slightly more than 51% of 
Cosden’s outstanding shares within 20 days (Grace offered $25/share). 


Philadelphia and Reading still says it will make chemicals from 
coal wastes—despite last week’s decision by General Dynamics to drop 
out of what would have been a joint venture. And the project—once 
tabbed at $100 million (CW, May 30, ’59, p. 69)—has now been boosted 
to $130 million, according to P&R executives. The plant will utilize the 
company’s vast anthracite wastes around Pottsville, Pa., turn them into 
chemical products, for which P&R says it already has customers. Award- 
ing of plant contracts is expected within the next few days, and ground 
is to be broken in March. 
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Jefferson Chemical Co. is raising its petrochemical stake: The 
company has just acquired Gulf Oil’s manufacturing facilities at Conroe, 
Tex., for intermediate-scale production of new products out of its Austin, 
Tex., research labs. New processes, pilot-planted at Austin, will be further 
developed on a larger scale at Conroe. Case in point: a new process for 
morpholine, used in rubber chemicals and corrosion inhibitors. Also slated 
for production at Conroe: polyurethane intermediates and “specialty sur- 
face-active agents.” Under the new ownership the plant is expected to be 
onstream by mid-’60. 





e 
Rayon tire-cord producers may soon be reckoning with a new 
force in the nylon tire-cord market. Dow Chemical will build a 12-million- 
Ibs./year plant at its James River Division near Williamsburg, Va., to 
produce nylon-6 filament yarn, mainly for tire cord. Construction of 
the multimillion-dollar plant will be started this March; completion is 
targeted for late ’61. 





Caprolactam for the new venture will be produced at Freeport, 
Tex., by Dow-Badische, an affiliated company; and process know-how and 


equipment has been purchased from H. Zimmer Co. (Frankfurt, West 
Germany). 


Dow’s entry into the field will mean that three big firms will 
be pushing nylon tire cord. But rayon cord producers are compiling 
Tyrex test data made “at use level,” are “extremely pleased with the re- 
sults.” This data will be published soon. 

> 

U.S. carbon black producers are pooling resources to set up 
overseas plants. Latest venture links Columbian Carbon Co. and Continen- 
tal Carbon Co. (the Witco Chemical-Continental Oil subsidiary), embraces 
the 25-million-Ibs./year plant Continental is building in Rotterdam, and 
Columbian’s 60-million-Ibs./year plant going up at Trecate, near Milan. 
Columbian has bought into the Rotterdam plant, which will be operated 
as Continental-Columbian Carbon (Nederland) N.V. Continental, in turn, 
has bought part of the Italian plant, which will be called Columbian Conti- 
nental Europa, S. A. The arrangement, the producers emphasize, is not 
designed to “split markets.” Output of each plant will be sold “competi- 
tively” by both parent companies’ sales organizations. 





Continental is tied up with another U.S. competitor—Phillips 
Petroleum—in a 56-million-Ibs./year venture now under construction at 
Bordeaux, France. And two other producers linked up last year when 
United Carbon purchased a share of Godfrey L. Cabot’s Australian plant, 
which went onstream last fall. 


United, incidentally, will build another plant abroad. It’s form- 
ing a subsidiary, United Carbon-France, to put up a $5-million, 50-mil- 
lion-Ibs./year plant at Port Jerome, near Rouen. Initial output will be 
the higher grades of reinforcing blacks, for the rubber fabricators concen- 
trated in northern and central France. 
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Hauling more than 100 
extra gallons of caustic soda 
every trip, this custom built 
chemical transport 
typifies the advantages 
Standard Steel users are 
getting with the new 
“Flexi-Trac” widespread 
running gear. “Flexi-Trac” 
is adaptable to nearly any 

MEANS MORE PAYLOAD tank design because it is 
self-contained. It requires 
PLUS no tractor attachments and 
OPERATING ECONOMY has no forward structure 
to interfere with 
pipe lines and accessories. 


Standard Steel Works, Inc. 


* NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 


* ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


e SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Solubility PLUS! 


2 PARTS SOLUBLE IN 1 PART WATER 


TETRAPOTASSIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 


This high efficiency builder for liquid detergents, soaps and cleaning 
compounds is soluble 210 parts in 100 parts water at 75° F. It exhib- 
its exceptional synergistic, sequestering, water softening, dispersion 
and emulsifying properties.We pack it powdered or unground in 100 lb. 
lined bags and in 125 and SOO lb. drums. All Blockson jobbers 
warehouse it. Write for Technical Bulletin, sample. 


BIOCKSON BLOCKSON CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Chemicals Division / Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation / Jo/iet, I//ino/s 
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"We deny the charges in full. We have always conducted 
our business legally and properly in all respects.’ 


Week 


Carter Products’ Hoyt... 





February 6, 1960 


... Justice Dept.'s Rogers: 


WIDE WORLD 


‘Competition in meprobamate drugs has been elimin- 
ated. The public has had to pay artificially high prices.’ 


Tranquilizer Makers on the Spot 


The free-wheeling U.S. drug indus- 
try, which has grown and spawned 
new ‘products at a phenomenal pace 
since World War II, discovered again 
last week that success has its built-in 
handicaps. While tranquilizer produc- 
ers were defending their profits be- 
fore Senate investigators, the Justice 
Dept. in New York was serving the 
makers of Miltown and Equanil with 
an antitrust suit. 

The timing of the Justice Dept. suit 
against Carter Products, Inc., and 
American Home Products Corp.—it 
was filed the day Carter’s President 
Henry H. Hoyt faced the Kefauver 
committee and the day before Amer- 
ican Home Products’ Chairman Alvin 
G. Brush was set to testify—sparked 
considerable speculation. Kefauver, of 
course, was delighted—the Justice 
Dept. was substantiating committee 


charges that the companies had tried 
to dismiss as “reckless.” 

But, as far as could be learned, the 
committee and Justice had not col- 
laborated. The committee had given 
Justice no information from its files 
and was surprised by the report of 
the antitrust action. Justice officials 
claim the timing was pure coinci- 
dence; the case just happened to be 
ready that day. 

But the department had been in- 
vestigating drug firms for more than 
a year. Two possible explanations of- 
fered by observers: (1) the antitrust- 
ers are cashing in on the headlines 
produced by the committee; (2) the 
Republican Attorney General is em- 
phasizing that the Democrats in Con- 
gress are not the only watchdogs of 
the people’s interests. 

The Justice Dept. blasted the two 


drug firms on three counts: (1) price 
fixing; (2) restricting use of the 
meprobamate (Miltown and Equanil) 
patent (U.S. 2,724,720) to themselves 
—Carter licenses only American 
Home Products; (3) agreeing to mu- 
tually determine who else can use 
meprobamate as an ingredient in other 
drug preparations. The department 
says this discourages development of 
new drugs. 

Both companies emphatically denied 
the government’s charges, indicated 
they would contest the suit. About 
Carter, Hoyt said, “We have always 
conducted our business legally, fairly, 
and properly in all respects.” Brush 
said his firm always considered itself 
to be “in strict compliance with the 
antitrust laws.” 

A civil court decision in favor of 
the government could mean that Car- 
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Brush: 


American Home Products’ 


‘Always in strict compliance.’ 


ter would have to dedicate its patent 
rights to general use, or license all 
qualified applicants upon payment of 
reasonable royalties. 

Kefauver gave important clues to 
the ammunition the antitrusters will 
bring into the fracas. He charged that 
the two firms have “invariably” sub- 
mitted identical bids on meproba- 
mate, “down to a thousandth of a 
cent,” in sales to government hospi- 
tals. He further alleged that prices to 
drugstores are identical. He said it 
was difficult to understand this, when 
American Home Products’ costs are 
double Carter’s, because of the royal- 
ties the former must pay. Hoyt re- 
plied that Carter charges the govern- 
ment a “standard price,” never has 
prior price discussion with American 
Home Products. 

“Extraordinary Profit”: The sena- 
tor emphasized that the allegedly 
“administered” price has yielded ex- 
traordinary profits for the two firms. 
He said Carter profits 30% on the 
sale of each tablet of Miltown and 
12% on aggregate sales of all prod- 
ucts, compared with manufacturing 
industries’ average of 5% profit on 
sales. 

Hoyt’s answer: he did not con- 
sider these few years’ profits extraor- 
dinary, when they resulted from 13 
years of research. Moreover, the com- 
pany always faced the possibility that 
its leading product could become. ob- 
solete next week. 

Other statistical salvos by Ke- 
fauver: profits of 40% on net worth, 
compared with the manufacturing 
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industries’ average of 11%; net profits 
before taxes on all products, 20%, 
compared with an average of 13% 
for 20 drug companies. 

In hearings earlier in the week, 
Smith Kline & French was said to 
make comparable profits on its high- 
potency tranquilizers, Thorazine and 
Compazine. 

The committee plans a more gen- 
eral attack on the drug industry, when 
hearings resume Feb. 23. Representa- 
tives of the industry as a whole, in- 
cluding Pharmaceutical Manufactur- 
ers Assn. President Austin Smith, will 
testify. Following that, the investiga- 
tors will get back to specific prod- 
ucts—first antibiotics, then vitamins, 
perhaps vaccines and antidiabetic 
drugs later. 

Shadow Area: Clues to the kind of 
legislation the committee might rec- 
ommend began to emerge as the 
hearings wore on. Kefauver is keenly 
interested in the advertising and pro- 
motion practices of the big drug 
houses. He feels that there is a 
shadow area of responsibility between 
FTC, charged with cracking down on 
deceptive ads, and the Food & Drug 
Administration, which has the tech- 
nical knowledge of what the drugs 
can and can’t do. He thinks this area 
of responsibility needs to be defined. 

He is also giving thought to re- 
quiring advertising material to be 
submitted to FITC for approval 
in advance. Whether patents should 
be made more generally available will 
get more attention as the hearings 
move on. 

Also under consideration: requir- 


ing prescriptions to be given in gen- , 


eric names, instead of tradenames, so 
purchasers can buy less-costly brands. 
The medical profession would join 
drug houses in fighting this proposal, 
however, and it is doubtful that such 
a law could be enforced. 

In the Act: Justice was not the only 
agency whose interest had been kin- 
dled by the Senate hearings. 

Pressure was on FIC to take a 
sharper look at drug advertising. Two 
medical researchers, Heinz E. Leh- 
mann of Montreal and Fritz Frehan 
of Delaware State Hospital, testified 
before Kefauver’s Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee that tranquilizer advertising is 
often misleading. They said it fails to 
warn physicians that the mild tran- 
quilizers could cause addiction and 
severe withdrawal symptoms; that, in 


fact, these drugs were sometimes ad- 
vertised as nonaddictive. 

Until recently, FTC has virtually 
ignored advertising to the doctor and 
druggist on the grounds they were ex- 
perts and would not be easily mis- 
led. 

FTC’s role could become active on 
very short notice. One commissioner 
points out that FTC moved swiftly 
against record makers and distribu- 
tors, after a House committee exposed 
the payola shenanigans. 

FDA, also, could become in- 
volved. It is responsible for seeing 
that explanatory brochures accom- 
panying new drugs, like labels on pat- 
ent medicines, contain full informa- 
tion for the doctor. 

At any rate, the drug industry 
is learning fast that it must pay more 
attention to Washington agencies from 
now on. 

And it’s certain, whatever the con- 
crete results of the Kefauver probe, 
drugmakers’ pricing practices will 
now come under the same kind of 
public scrutiny that has long existed 
in steel and other industries. 


Soviet Speedup 


Piecemeal details of Soviet chemi- 
cal industry progress—revealed last 
week by the U.S.S.R.’s Central Sta- 
tistical Board—give a picture of a 
machine steadily picking up speed. 
Some key parts seem to be moving 
at an impressive rate; but the speed 
of the machine as a whole is not 
accelerating fast enough to please 
Soviet planners. 

According to U.S. government 
sources, Russia’s chemical industry as 
a whole failed to meet the ’59 target 
of a 17% rise, increased production 
by only 10% (CW Business News- 
letter, Jan. 30). Despite the Krem- 
lin’s official tone of self-satisfaction, 
its new detailed figures don’t refute 
the U.S. estimate. 

Plastics Goal Topped: The Rus- 
sians point to “overfulfillment” of 
’°59 goals in certain limited sectors. 
Output of one key group on the 
Russians’ agenda, synthetic resins and 
plastics, for example, is said to have 
exceeded °59 goals—for the group 
as a whole, and “for many major 
types.” The group’s output rose 13% 
over °58, including a 40% boost in 
carbamide resins for plywood and 
furniture, and a 24% increase in out- 
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put of polyvinylchloride resins and 
copolymers. 

Targets are also said to be ex- 
ceeded for synthetic fatty acids, up 
57%; and synthetic ethyl alcohol, up 
36%. 

Production of synthetic ammonia 
from natural gas “has been mas- 
tered,” output of synthetic rubber 
and alcohol from nonedible raw ma- 
terials has “gone up considerably,” 
and the “plan for production of 
mineral fertilizer, caustic soda, and 
auto tires was also fulfilled ahead 
of time.” 

Skimpy Statistics: As usual, actual 
production figures are skimpy: sul- 
furic acid, 5.1 million tons; artificial 
and synthetic fibers, 179,000 tons; 
auto tires, 15.5 million. All of these 
are said to have overshot the target. 

More significant for the long run, 
production of chemical equipment is 
listed as falling below °59 goals. 
Value of production is listed as 1.7 
billion rubles—$425 million at the 
official exchange rate. For the entire 
seven-year plan, 100-105 billion 
rubles are earmarked for equipment 
production. 

In addition to having trouble mak- 
ing enough equipment, the Russian 
planners reportedly are having a hard 
time getting plant managers to install 
the equipment that is available. Many 
of them are more worried about ful- 
filling short-run production quotas 
than achieving long-run efficiency. 


$14-Million Atomic Job 


Another milestone in growth of the 
nuclear materials processing industry: 
Mallinckrodt Nuclear Corp. (St. 
Louis), wholly owned subsidiary of 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, will 
furnish about 1,000 kg. of 93% ura- 
nium oxide to Consolidated Edison’s 
Indian Point, N.Y., atomic power 
plant, now under construction. 

The atomic fuel, which will come 
from the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Oak Ridge facilities, is valued at 
about $14 million. It will be processed 
by Mallinckrodt at its Hematite, Mo., 
plant, then shipped to the nuclear fuel 
plant of the Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
at Lynchburg, Va. At Lynchburg, the 
dioxide will be mixed with thorium 
oxide and made into fuel element pel- 
lets for Indian Point’s pressurized- 
water reactor. 

Mallinckrodt is to make first ship- 
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ment to Indian Point—some 30 miles 
up the Hudson River from New York 
City—in early March. Deliveries are 
scheduled periodically until comple- 
tion of the contract in late *60. 

So far, Mallinckrodt—the first U.S. 
company to process uranium for use 
as commercial nuclear fuel—has 
processed more than 300,000 Ibs. at 
Hematite for atomic reactors such as 
the one at Vallecitos; the nuclear ship 
N. S. Savannah; Britain’s first nuclear 
submarine, the Dreadnought; and 
West Germany’s first power reactor at 
Kahl—in all, nearly 100 reactor proj- 
ects here and abroad. 

Con Edison has scheduled startup 
of the nearly $100-million plant for 
the spring of 1961. 


Onyx Stock Goes Public 


Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. (Jersey 
City, N.J.}—family-owned for 50 
years—is about to become a publicly 
owned corporation. A successor com- 
pany, incorporated Dec. 10 as Onyx 
Chemical Corp., has acquired an op- 
tion to purchase all outstanding stock 
of the old company at an aggregate 
price of $2.5 million. 

Onyx was founded in 1910 by the 
late Victor H. Berman, who man- 
aged the business until his death in 
*53. Since then the business has been 
owned by individual members of his 
family and by a trust for the benefit 
of family members. 

The new Onyx Chemical is author- 
ized to issue 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, of which 40,000 are 
outstanding. Owners: McDonnell & 
Co. (20,000) and F. O. Robitschek, 
president and director of the new com- 
pany (20,000 shares). An additional 
140,000 shares of Onyx Chemical 
common stock are being offered to 
the public. 

Onyx products (most of which are 
surface-active agents) are consumed 
by about 50 different industries. Last 
year’s breakdown of sales, by dollar 
volume: alkyl sulfates, 31.6%; quater- 
nary ammonium compounds, 20.9%; 
alkanolamides, 11.8%; ethoxylated 
products, 7.3%; and resin and poly- 
mer catalysts, 5.3%. 

Onyx sales for the 11 months of 
59 totaled $4.6 million, compared 
with $4.1 million for all of 58. Net 
income through Nov. 30, ’59; $210,- 
806, compared with $96,836 for all 
of ’*58. 


Missions to Tokyo 


Easing of foreign investment re- 
strictions in Japan—as now predicted 
by industry sources there—will likely 
result in a flurry of joint chemical ven- 
tures by U.S. and Japanese compa- 
nies. 

It’s now reported that the Japanese 
government’s Ministry of Interna- 
tional Trade and Industry (MITI) 
wants to fortify domestic chemical 
producers, encourage foreign invest- 
ments and international competition 
—rather than simply fulfill domestic 
demand. And MITI is said to be urg- 
ing the Finance Ministry to soften its 
long-standing regulation that foreign 
capital must not have more than a 
30% holding in any Japanese enter- 
prise. 

The aim is to attract foreign com- 
panies—especially U.S. firms—that 
will exchange know-how for equity 
shares in new ventures. 

Various U.S. and Japanese firms 
are said to be deep in negotiations. 
Du Pont and Showa Denko, one of 
Japan’s leading fertilizer manufactur- 
ers, were reported to be setting up a 
subsidiary for neoprene production. 
Estimated cost: $6.5 million. Du Pont 
would supply half the capital. 

This week, Du Pont confirmed it is 
planning such a venture, but added 
that negotiations have not yet reached 
the stage at which the company could 
disclose the terms. The latter will de- 
pend on “the type of arrangement the 
government will authorize.” Du Pont 
adds that Showa Denko is now ask- 
ing government approval of the neo- 
prene project. 

Another joint venture in the plan- 
ning stages involves Oronite Chemical 
and Nippon Petrochemicals. Oronite 
says it has filed with the government 
plans for a 15,000-tons/year deter- 
gent alkylate facility in which Oro- 
nite would have a 45% interest. Japa- 
nese sources have set plant costs at 
$1.1 million, but Oronite will not 
confirm the figure. It is awaiting go- 
ahead from the Japanese government. 

It’s also reported from Japan that 
Union Carbide has been invited to 
participate in a polyethylene project 
with Mitsui Chemical, but Carbide, 
up to now, has not confirmed this re- 
port. Du Pont, also reported to be 
interested in “polyethylene production 
in Japan,” says firmly: “No such plans 
are being negotiated at this time.” 
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High, low, and closing points for each year — SEC indexes of weekly 
closing prices of common stocks on New York Stock Exchange. 


Pharmaceutical 
Stocks 


Industrial 
Chemical 
Stocks 


‘*\ COMPOSITE 
(ALL STOCKS) 


Stocks Skidding—for Now 


Last week, drug and chemical 
shares—which had soared high above 
most other industrial securities in 
price gains during the past few years 
—were being dumped more force- 
fully than those of other industries 
(chart). 

Since the 1958-59 bull market 
reached its peak late last July, the 
Securities & Exchange Commission's 
price index for all common stocks on 
the “Big Board” was down about 6%; 
the index for industrial chemical 
stocks was off 7.8%; and the index 
for drug and medicinal stocks was 
down 15.2%. 

What caused the selloff, and what 
does it mean to CPI management? 

Buyers Bored: Swarms of theories 
have been offered to explain what's 
happening, but most contend: the 
market was oversold on common 
stocks; the public had been buying 
stocks for income, appreciation, and 
as a hedge against inflation—and the 
buying tidal wave forced stock prices 
so high that yields were no longer 
attractive. 

At the same time, investors were 
becoming bored with “special growth 
situations”—too many stocks were get- 
ting glowing recommendations. The 
public came to feel that runaway in- 
flation is not an immediate threat, 
and noticed that bond yields have 
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been rising. Another aspect of cur- 
rent market psychology: a relatively 
“tight money” period is with us, tem- 
porarily at least. Economic growth is 
expected to be more gradual, and in- 
vestors are becoming increasingly 
cautious. 

Dragged Along: Even though their 
business has been booming, nearly all 
of the leading chemical and _phar- 
maceutical companies were dragged 
down by the bear market of the past 
few months. Price of Du Pont com- 
mon, for example, was down 14% 
last week from its ’59 high; a possible 
factor here, however, is that some 
investors are being especially wary. 
The latter may well fear that the 
Supreme Court may accept the Justice 
Dept.’s argument in the General Mo- 
tors antitrust suit appeal and order 
Du Pont to sell its lucrative holding 
of GM stock. 

Several chemical stocks—notably 
Atlas Powder, Dow Chemical, and 
Union Carbide—were off only a few 
points from their °59 high-water 
marks. But stocks of principal sulfur 
producers were off 30-40%, and lead- 
ing fertilizer-chemicals producers’ 
stocks were down 15-20%. Thiokol 
Chemical—even though it snared a 
rocket engine contract that makes 
record sales and earnings virtually 
certain for this year—saw its stock 





price subside to a point 28% below 
last year’s high. 

Pharmaceutical stock prices were 
undoubtedly affected by a Senate 
subcommittee’s continuing criticisms 
of high drug profits, and the accom- 
panying warning that new and re- 
strictive legislation may be in the off- 
ing (see p. 17). Stocks of various 
leading companies—including Merck, 
which won a “not guilty” verdict in 
the recent polio vaccine lawsuit, but 
which later was criticized in the Ke- 
fauver committee’s hearing on anti- 
arthritic hormones—were down 20- 
30% from their 59 peaks. 

Chemical Dividends Up: Chemical 
management has tried to be good to 
its stockholders. During °59, the U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce reported last 
week, producers of chemicals and al- 
lied products increased cash dividends 
to stockholders 10.3% (to $997.3 
billion), while the increase for all 
industries’ dividends was only 5%. 
Dividend increases by other process 
industries were significantly less lib- 
eral. Producers of nonferrous metals 
raised their cash dividends 6.5% last 
year, to $205 million. 

And various chemical and _phar- 
maceutical companies have favored 
their stockholders with stock splits 
—e.g., Allied Chemical’s recent two- 
for-one split—and several other drug 
and chemical companies will likely 
propose such action this year. 

More Apathy: CPI companies plan- 
ning new financing this year will have 
to allow for the current lack of en- 
thusiasm for common stocks. It now 
appears likely that this apathy may 
continue for some weeks, and may 
also turn up again later in the year. 

But this doesn’t mean that equity 
financing is out for °60. Chemical 
and other stock prices are still well 
above their levels of the past few 
years, and odds are that a growing 
company will be able to issue new 
shares this year without unduly de- 
pressing the stock’s market price. 

But, several small chemical com- 
panies have successfully staged public 
stock offerings during the past 
month’s downslide; and the fact that 
bond buyers have been showing pref- 
erence for convertibles indicates that, 
although appetites for common 
stocks are a trifle jaded now, they'll 
be whetted by the rising sales and 
earnings firmly expected this year and 
in the rest of the ’60s. 
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4 subsidiary of Vitro Corporation of America 


Co-Cu-Ni-U-V-Zr salts /rare earths / thorium products 


The integration of three companies* into a single, unified 
operation enables us to offer customers service of an or- 
ganization that includes » advanced research « application- 
tested quality * experienced technical service. Coupled with 
this know-how is reliable delivery. Vitro chemicals already 
lead in these industries...glass and ceramics * metal finish- 
ing * metallurgy * nucleonics * catalysis * fine chemicals. 


As part of the Vitro family — companies active in new areas 
of industrial technology — we invite your suggestions and 
inquiries on new chemical products. 

Find out how Vitro quality can fit your production. For tech- 
nical and price information, write Vitro Chemical Company, 
Dept. T, 630 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


*Heavy Minerals Co., Vitro Rare Metals Co., Vitro Uranium Company 


WE'D CHEMICAL COMPANY | inorganic chemicals 


a subsidiary of Vitro Corporation of America and metals 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES Co Cu Ni ThU V Zr 
261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. rare earths 
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COMPANIES 


Witco Chemical Co. (New York) has acquired Tar 
Distilling Co. and Old Colony Tar Co. Both will now 
operate as wholly owned subsidiaries of Witco. Head- 
quarters for Tar Distilling are in Cleveland; Old 
Colony has four plants in Massachusetts—at Wor- 
cester, New Bedford, Cambridge and Framingham. 

s 

Lion Oil Co. division of Monsanto Chemical will 
move its administration offices from Eldorado, Ark., 
to St. Louis in mid-’61. Two weeks ago, the company 
reported it would move its Plastics Division personnel 
to St. Louis from Springfield, Mass. Both are in line 
with plans to centralize all division headquarters. 

e 

The Richardson Co. (Melrose Park, Ill.), manu- 
facturer of industrial rubber and plastic products, has 
acquired Treplow Products, Inc. (Patterson, N.J.). 
Treplow makes organic chemicals and synthetic resins. 
This was Richardson’s second acquisition within 30 
days; it acquired a majority interest in The Plastics 
Corp. of America in late December. 

= 

General Aniline & Film Corp. (New York) has 
moved home offices to the new Time & Life Building, 
11 West 50th St., from its former Park Avenue ad- 
dress. 

e 

Houghton Laboratories (Olean, N.Y.), manufacturer 
of epoxy adhesives and electrical insulation products, 
has changed its name to Hysol Corp. 


EXPANSION 


Gypsum: Kaiser Gypsum Co. (Oakland, Calif.) has 
taken property options to build two plants: at Hous- 
ton, Tex., a 250-acre site owned by Heyden Newport 
Chemical Corp. on the south side of the Houston 
Ship Channel; and at Jacksonville, Fla., 34 acres owned 
by the North Shore Corp. on the east side of Dames 
Point, served by the Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
Primary engineering for the plants reportedly is under 
way, but capacities were not disclosed. 

7 

Uranium Ore: Susquechanna-Western, Inc. (Denver) 
will construct a $2-2.5-million uranium ore processing 
plant near Falls City, Tex., the 26th such plant in 
the U.S. and the first in Texas. Since August the com- 
pany has been evaluating south Texas uranium re- 
sources. Construction of the unit will take about 
10 months. The plant will process about 200 to 250 
tons ore/day for sale to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. 

e 

Sulfur: Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. (Houston, Tex.) 

plans a $1-million plant for filtration of dark sulfur. 
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Location: TGS’s Spindletop mine near Beaumont, 
Tex. Contract for the plant has been awarded to 
Consolidated Western Steel, division of U.S. Steel. 
Construction will begin in March, is slated for summer 
60 completion. 
o 

Glass: Corning Glass Works (Corning, N.Y.) will 

double the size of its Muskogee, Okia., plant. 


FOREIGN 


Tires/India: Two tire manufacturing plants for 
India are in the planning stage: Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. (Akron, O.) projects a $112-million tire and 
tube manufacturing facility near New Delhi, its third 
such plant outside the U.S. planned in a year’s time; 
Dayton Rubber—also of Akron—and Bombay-based 
Premier Tyres Ltd. will build a $5.4-million tire and 
tube manufacturing plant in Kerala. 

e 

Fibers ‘Italy: Montecatini (Milan) is planning to 
bring to the U.S. polypropylene fiber and fiber-grade 
resin in sample quantities. The fiber is produced at 
the company’s Terni plant under the tradename 
Meraklon. 

& 

Aromatic Solvents /Italy: Shell Italiana will add a 
100,000-metric tons/year plant to the refinery at Rho, 
near Milan, for the extraction and fractionation of 
aromatic solvents. Shell owns the refinery in partner- 
ship with Condor. Most of Italy’s 100,000 metric tons 
of aromatic solvents consumed by industry in °59 were 
imported. The plant will go onstream by mid-’61. 

- 

Synthetic Rubber /England: International Synthetic 
Rubber Co., a consortium of eight rubber companies, 
will increase capacity of its Hythe plant near South- 
ampton from 70,000 to 90,000 long tons/year of buta- 
diene-styrene-type rubber. Speedup of operations rather 
than additional capital outlays will account for the 
increase. ISR, the only general-purpose synthetic 
rubber maker in the U.K., is also building a plant to 
produce about 7,000 long tons/year of synthetic latex 
for automobile upholstery. 

. 

Citric Acid /Mexico: Miles Chemical Co., division of 
Miles Laboratories (Elkhart, Ind.), has joined with 
Mexican investors to form a $1.5-million citric acid 
producing company, Quimica Mexama, S.A. (Mexico 
City). The plant, to be built immediately, will use 
Miles’ citric acid process in fermenting cane sugar. 

Plans for a citric acid plant at Vera Cruz by a group 
of sugar growers (CW, July 25, ’59, p. 35), trade 
sources report this week, have been at least temporarily 
abandoned. Also planning a citric acid plant in Mexico: 
Industrias Quimicas de Mexico, an affiliate of Stauffer 
Chemical (CW, Jan. 2, p. 17). 
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STONE & WEBSTER BUILDS 


AAnNoTHER 
TEXAS 
BIG LEAGUER 


Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation has recently 
completed the design and construction of a new ethylene 
plant at Port Neches, Texas, for the Jefferson Chemical 
Company. In recent years, Stone & Webster has built 
similar projects in Texas for Phillips Chemical Company 
and Gulf Oil Corporation. 


The Port Neches plant, completed on schedule and well 
within the budget, more than triples Jefferson’s ethylene 
and propylene production ... and becomes the key 
installation in the expansion of their petrochemical 
production facilities. 


In developing the plant design for high ethane and 
propane conversion rates, Stone & Webster engineers 
studied many processing schemes and feed stocks to 
achieve the flexibility required .. . a flexibility demon- 
strated by the fact that a high purity propylene can also 
be produced or the propylene recycled to make addi- 
tional ethylene. 


Let us demonstrate to you how Stone & Webster’s skill and 
experience can assure a long-term, profitable operation 
for your next project. Please call or write our nearest office. 
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STONE &€ WEBSTER 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


New York 
San Francisco 


Affiliated with STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING LIMITED (London) 


Boston Chicago Pittsburgh Houston 
Los Angeles Seattle Toronto 





Milestones In Hydride Chemistry 








With MHI Lithium Aluminum Hydride 


Development of new techniques for utilizing lithium aluminum 
hydride broaden the application of this powerful, ether soluble, 
reducing agent beyond aldehyde, ketone, ester and nitrile 
reductions. By combining other reagents with lithium aluminum 
hydride, mixed hydride systems are achieved that can be used 
to increase selectivity. 


In some cases reactions take an entirely new course. In other 
cases stereospecific reductions occur. Here are a few example 
reactions which can be of great significance in the field of 
Organic synthesis and especially for the synthesis of pharma- 
ceuticals and natural products: 


pO \nuen _UM 
Usual: RR’ C — CHR” -———»RR’COHCH2R” (Most substituted alcohol) 


ace ——<"5RR’'CHCHOHR” (Least substituted alcohol) 


CH3 ua CHs H (90% 
Usual: cH > C -Cs)= 0 Wo = =¢ a. trans) 


0 
New: RR’ C— CHR” 


CH, a 
LAH (97-100% 

.> awe cH =¢— 
wait <, St-Cs)=0 AIC CH? ,, — 


(In excess) 


Usual: RCgHgCOCGHgR’ —AY RO gH4CHOHCGHgR’ 


New: RCgH4COCgHgR’ ath »RCgHgCH>CgHgR’ 
3 


Usual: 9 — NHpCgHaCOOH —LAN. 5 _ NHoCeH4CH2OH 


New: 0 —NHoCgH,COOH aah ¥0 — NHoCgHgCH3 
3 


Usual: CgH-OCHCeH, Un >no reaction 


New: CgH<OCH,CgHs toc? cotsO 4 CgHsCH (Ether cleavage) 
MHI lithium aluminum hydride is easy and safe to use. Reac- 
tions are rapid, yet easily controlled in conventional equipment. 
Reductions can be carried out at room temperature and atmos- 
pheric pressure. MHI Technical service is available to help you 
with your applications of lithium aluminum hydride. 


For complete information; 

If you have not already received your copy, write for 
MHI’s new booklet, “Selective Reductions of Organic 
Compounds with Complex Metal Hydrides” by Mark N. 
Rerick, University of Notre Dame. 


CHEMICAL HYDRIDE DIVISION 


Metal Hydrides Incorporated 


PIONEERS IN HYDRIDE CHEMISTRY 
26 CONGRESS STREET, BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOEING BOMARL 


Pe MR ES 5 pee 
GORE: 


ON TARGET.,4.ON TIME...ON BUDGET 


Designed to protect large areas against enemy bomb- 
ers and missiles, the supersonic Boeing Bomarc air- 
defense missile is ready for operational service. In- 
stallation and check out of ground handling and 
ground support equipment at Otis Air Force Base is 
being performed by Catalytic, Engineers and Con- 
structors. When specifications are rigid —or the need 
urgent—or when budgets are an important factor 
—consult 


CATALYTIC 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania 

New York, New York 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Toledo, Ohio 

In Canada: Catalytic Construction of Canada, 


Limited; Sarnia, Ontario; Toronto, Ontario; 
Montreal, Quebec; Vancouver, B. C. 


Catalytic On-Time...On-Budget Services 
for the metallurgical, chemical, petrochemi- 
cal and oil refining industries: Project Analy- 
sis; Process Development; Process Design; 
Economic Studies; Engineering; Procure- 
ment; Construction. 
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In the past nine months there have been major per- 
sonnel re-alignments and several technical facility and 
office relocations—ali directed toward broadening 
United’s services to its customers. Recently we had 
the pleasure of announcing the locations of our new 
home offices and our marketing headquarters. It is my 
privilege now to introduce our new Marketing Group 
and our district sales managers. We look forward 
to serving you with faster deliveries, finer technical 
service and ever improving products. 


MORRISON M. BUMP 
Director of Marketing 





INTRODUCING OUR MARKETING GROUP... 


Evy BALGLey 
Manager 


Market Research 
(New York) 








JAMES MYERS 
Manager 
National Account 
Sales 
(Akron) 


- 
Cart Snow 


Technical Service 
(Akron) 





» 


James Boye 
Manager 
Carbon Black & 
Rubber Sales 
New York) 


= 


Dr. |. DroGin 
Senior 
Technical Advisor 
(New York) 





JOHN BAHM 
Manager 
International Sales 
New York) 


FRANK HOLMES 
Manager 
Laboratory 
Technical Service 
(Akron) 





Harry Bowen 
Manager 
Distribution 
(Houston) 





Russ MATTHEWS 
Manager 
Advertising and 
Public Relations 
(New York) 


..AND OUR DISTRICT SALES MANAGERS 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, 
410 PARK AVENUE, 


FRED F. MYERS 


WILLIAM MAGUIRE 


CHARLES BALDWIN 


BURTON SMART 


D. A. RENEAU 
ELIOT HOWARD 


AKRON 
BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 


MEMPHIS 
NEW YORK 


INC. 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


A Subsidiary of United Carbon Company 


AKRON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
HOUSTON MEMPHIS 


in Canada: CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 





sWere 
KETONE 
KFAMILY 


MIBK —medium-poiting with excellent 


solvency characteristics. Has high tolerance 
for diluents. Gives solutions of low viscosity 
and high solids concentration. 


DAA -high-boiting solvent that improves 
blush resistance. Excellent for hot lacquers. 
ideal for decorative brushing lacquers be- 
cause of mild odor. 


ACETO PEE —sow-boting solvent that 


permits high solids concentration, particularly 
useful in high-low lacquer systems. Good for 
paint and varnish removers. 


EAK —high-boiting solvent, excellent 
blush resistance, good diluent tolerance, and 
high solvency for surface-coating materials. 
Slow evaporation contributes to good flow- 
out, prevents pinholing and bubbling. 


MEK —iow-boiting, strong solvency for all 
resins used in lacquer. Gives low viscosity 
solutions, high solids concentration, high 
diluent tolerance. 


Now-—the standard of comparison 
for lacquer solvent systems... 


Ketone solvent systems have become the 
standard of excellence in lacquer tech- 
nology against which all other systems are 
measured. 

There are very good reasons why this 
is So. For example: 

Ketone solvent systems give superior 
finishes in almost any formulation at low- 
est cost. Ketones yield solutions of higher 
solids or permit greater diluent content 


with either aromatic or aliphatic solvents. 
In addition, ketone-based solvent systems 
assure complete flexibility in formulating. 
When you buy high-purity solvents from 
Shell, you add the latent solvent you prefer. 

High-purity, active solvents available 
from Shell include: acetone, MEK, MIBK, 
DAA, EAK, as well as latent solvents 
MIBC, IPA, and industrial ethyl alcohols. 
Shell also provides technical assistance— 


backed by years of experience and one of 
the world’s best-equipped surface coat- 
ings laboratories. 

For information on solvents—or help 
with formulation problems, write or phone 
your nearest Shell Chemical office. 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 


Atlanta * Chicago + Cleveland + Detroit * Houston » Los Angeles » Newark « New York « San Francisco 


IN CANADA: Chemical Division, Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited, Montreal « Toronto « 


couver 


Van 
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Tensions between Washington and Havana will tighten, despite 
President Eisenhower’s restatement of a nonintervention, no-reprisal U.S. 


“Cuba policy.” That is the prediction officials of both governments make 
privately. 





Because chemical process industries share a large stake in 
$2 billion worth of U.S. trade and investment in Cuba, they will also be 
affected more than most. 


Prime Minister Fidel Castro’s Agrarian Reform Institute, as 
Washington sees it, actually has barely begun its revolutionary program. 
More expropriations and “interventions” will follow, including the ousting 
of U.S. sugar land holders and involving a scattering of other U.S. busi- 
nesses as well. 


By sticking to a policy of patience through all this, Eisenhower 
is buying time. Perhaps the most persuasive reason: to bring the Cuban 
crisis to a head by taking direct economic sanctions against Castro—such 
as cutting his export quota or dropping the 2¢/lb. price subsidy—could 
backfire. If effective, such a move could drive a deeper wedge between 
the U.S. and Cuba, push Castro farther to the left. 


It also could bring about the collapse of Castro’s government, 
creating a situation where an even unfriendlier leadership might take over. 


U.S. economic pressures against Cuba cannot be ruled out 
indefinitely, however. The Administration will ask Congress for broader 
authority to administer the sugar quota and price when the control law 
comes up for extension this session. Eisenhower left the door open for 
U.S. retaliation. And even within the State Dept., policy-makers are not 
unanimously behind the patience policy backed by Secretary Herter and 
U.S. Ambassador to Cuba Philip Bonsal. 





The Administration is gambling on one of two developments 
shaping up. The first is a hope that Castro may yet be persuaded to nego- 
tiate a compromise settlement with U.S. business interests in Cuba. 


The other is the chance that Castro may fall from power. U.S. 
intelligence has no proof that this is approaching. Rather, Castro appears 
to be tightening, not loosening, his grip on the government. 


For the U.S. CPI, there are some distinctly hopeful signs in an 
otherwise discouraging picture. 





Cuba is trying to diversify its essentially one-crop sugar economy 
by stimulating domestic production of minerals, agricultural products and 
processed foods to reduce the island’s dependence on imports and reverse 
a serious balance-of-payments deficit. 
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Most economists predict that the government cannot long sustain 
its present campaign to accomplish this without financial and foreign tech- 
nical aid. 


Cuba is likely to realize sooner or later that some accommo- 
dation with private U.S. investors is its best hope. The alternative is 
failure, which of course would cancel all bets, political as well as economic. 


Indications of a somewhat easier attitude already have been 
evidenced by Castro toward a few U.S., as well as domestic, private busi- 
nesses. The outstanding example is his arrangement concerning Freeport 
Sulphur Co.’s new $120-million nickel-cobalt-ammonium sulfate plant at 
Moa Bay (CW, Jan. 30, p. 37). Castro has allowed Moa Bay to ship 
two test loads of its semifinished product to a sister plant in Louisiana 
free of a prohibitive 25% mineral export tax put on the books last fall. 


Negotiations are under way that may result in Freeport—and 
other private mines—agreeing to let the government market their produc- 
tion, substituting a 5% “commission” for the export tax. Castro also is 


negotiating a compromise with the U.S. government’s nickel operation 
at Nicaro. 


Castro hopes to push exports of other minerals, too, including 
chromite, manganese, copper concentrates, iron ore and others, which 
comprise Cuba’s third-largest dollar-earner behind sugar and tobacco. 





He also plans to develop other industries in which chemical 
processing is involved. The agrarian reform program may leave room 
for both importation and foreign investment in fertilizers and pesticides. 
Plans to establish food processing, canning, freezing, and packaging plants 
may provide another area for cooperation with nongovernmental interests. 


Many problems still remain for U.S. traders and investors in 
Cuba. The Castro government has put an absolute ban on exchanging 
pesos for dollars and refuses to let U.S. subsidiaries repatriate profits in 
dollars or pay dollar debts owed U.S. suppliers. 





The color additives bill appears to be headed for early passage. 
Hearings by the House Commerce Committee last week turned up little 
disagreement. Chairman Oren Harris (D., Ark.) is very emphatic about 
the need for the bill, which would allow FDA to set tolerances for colors 
that could be harmful only in large amounts. This would remedy present 
law, which bans any color unless it is completely harmless—knocking 
out lipstick colors no woman could eat enough of to be harmed. 





But the industry is resigned to a Delaney (anticancer) amend- 
ment similar to the one applying to food additives; they know they can’t 
get a bill without it. Their acceptance will speed passage through Con- 
gress. The bill could become law within a few weeks. 
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Damped by an internal layer of viscoelastic material. 


Taking the Shake Out of Process Plants 


This week at the Air Conditioning 
Show, in Houston, chemical plant 
management can get its first look at 
a new spray-coating material made by 
the Korfund Co. (Long Island City, 
N. Y.) for controlling structural vi- 
bration. Called Vibrodamp, it is one 
of a host of so-called “viscoelastic” 
materials that have just become avail- 
able to help solve complex vibration 
problems, which have mounted with 
greater use of high-speed equipment. 

The viscoelastics damp vibration in 
the structure rather than try to 
isolate it by the long-standing tech- 
nique of mounting the vibrating 
equipment on springs and pads. This 
extends the range of vibration fre- 
quencies that can be controlled, adds 
to structural life by cutting material 
fatigue. 
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And, while Korfund is using the 
viscoelastics strictly as coatings, Barry 
Controls (Watertown, Mass.) and 
Lord Mfg. Co. (Erie, Pa.) are using 
them in combination with metals for 
the design and construction of struc- 
tural shapes. Barry has been using the 
design techniques quietly for the last 
18 months to help solve a few special 
vibration problems, is now completing 
a shop for production-scale fabrica- 
tions. 

Lord, which like Barry has ap- 
plied for patents on its design tech- 
niques, has had test pieces out in the 
field for over a year. 

Aircraft and Missiles: Korfund’s 
executive vice-president, | Donald 
Vance, readily admits that the coating 
technique will probably be only about 
50% as effective as the Barry and 


Lord structural fabricating techniques. 
But Korfund is shooting directly for 
industrial business, while Barry and 
Lord have jet aircraft and missile mar- 
kets as prime targets. 

Korfund’s coating can be pur- 
chased for $15/gal. ($270 for 55- 
gal. drums), applied with a spray gun 
or trowel. One gallon will cover 60 
sq. ft. to a *42-in. thickness; the ma- 
terial has its maximum effectiveness 
at a thickness one and one-half times 
greater than the metal it is covering. 
It cures in 48 hours at room temper- 
ature (30 minutes at 350 F for a 
Yg-in. coating), forms a smooth sur- 
face that can be painted. 

Barry and Lord design their struc- 
tural shapes to fit requirements. One 
of the most usual shapes is laminated 
panelling (i.e., the viscoelastic mate- 
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GAS PURIFICATION 


Just Published! This book fully describes the 
ag industrial gas purification techniques to 
aid in the design and operation of commercial 
units. Covers ethanolamines for hydrogen sulfide 
and carbon dioxide removal, mechanical design 
and operation of ethanolamine plants, gas de- 
hydration and purification by adsorption, cataly- 
tic conversion of gas impurities, and many other 
purification techniques. In 
addition, corrosion, foam- 
ing, materials of con- 
struction, ete. are dis- 
cussed in terms of every- 
day operating problems. 
By Arthur L. Kohl, Chief 
Research Chemical Engi- 
neer, and Fred C. Riesen- 
feld, Chief Chemist, Fluor 
Corporation. 534 pp., 277 
illus., $15.00 


RADIOISOTOPE 
TECHNIQUES 


Just Published! This new book fully explains 
the principles and procedures for working with 
radioactive materials. It covers radiation de 
tection, radioactivity measurement errors, pre- 
paration of radioactive sources, radiochemical 
separation methods, and many other topics. By 
Ralph T. Overman, Oak Ridge Institute of Nu- 
clear Studies, and Professor Herbert M. Clark, 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 445 pp., 30 
charts and tables, $10.00 








CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 


Just Published! This book covers the basic prin- 
ciples underlying chemical methods of analysis. 
Special emphasis is placed on equilibria, kinetics, 
and the mechanisms of the important types of 
chemical reactions. Also emphasized are methods 
of separation and the application of statistical 
methods to sampling, ex- 
periment design, and in- 
terpretation of results. By 
Herbert A. Laitinen, 
University of Illinois. 600 
pp., 69 illus., $12.50 








FLUIDIZATION 


Clear treatment of the fundamental develop- 
ments of fluidization. This book fully discusses 
the fluidized state, fixed bed and onset of fluidiza- 
tion, the expanded bed, elutriation, heat transfer, 
the spouted bed, fluid mixing, etc. Special fea- 
tures include a critical presentation of numerous 
working correlations and an explanation of 
fluidization phenomena relating to flow of fluids 
through fixed beds. By Max Leva, Consulting 
Chemical Engineer. 336 pp., 184 illus., $11.50 


SEE THESE BOOKS 10 DAYS FREE | 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. CN-2-6 | 
327 W. 4ist St., N.Y.C. 36 
Send me book(s) checked below for 10 days’ exam- | 

on approval. In 10 days I will remit for l 

I keep plus few cents for delivery costs, 
and return wmwanted book(s) postpaid. (We pay 
delivery costs if you remit with this coupon—same 
return privilege.) | 
2 Kohl & Riesenfeld—Gas Purification, $15.00 | 
( Overman & Clark—Radioisotope Tech., $10.00 | 
D Laitinen—Chemical Analysis, $12.50 | 
C) Leva—Fluidization, $11.50 | 


(PRINT) 


Position 


For price and terms a 
write McGraw-Hill Int'l, N. 
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PRODUCTION 


rial is sandwiched between sheets of 
metal). In the construction of shapes 
such as I beams and channels, Barry 
inserts cells (bars or rods of metal) 
into the interior of the structure, sur- 
rounds the cell with the viscoelastic. 
Barry’s president, Ervin Pietz, agrees 
that steel probably couldn’t be fabri- 
cated into some of the shapes in 
which aluminum is now being used. 
But both Barry and Lord offer strips 
containing the viscoelastic that can be 
bolted or riveted to structures already 
in use. 

Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co. (St. Paul, Minn.) has been 
offering an aluminum foil tape with a 
viscoelastic adhesive backing for air- 
craft use for about two years, is now 
trying to develop industrial markets. 
The company won't discuss price, 
but its product will probably have to 
be competitive with lead-vinyl film 
material now being touted as an 
acoustical-vibration control at a cost 
of $1-3/sq.ft. Materials of this type 
have been used for a number of years 
as X-ray shields, supplied by firms 
such as Cordo Chemical (Norwalk, 
Conn.) and Bar-Ray Products (Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.). 

Damping Effect: The viscoelastic 
materials dampen vibrations by con- 
verting them into shearing forces that 
are dissipated within the viscoelastic. 
The companies won’t say which ab- 
sorbers they are using. Korfund’s 
Vance will say only that its material 
is a “mixture of high polymers and 
filler.” There are a number of elas- 
tomer materials, such as the isocy- 
anates, that might be used, although 
their high-temperature applications 
might be limited. Barry and Lord 
say their materials can be used at 
temperatures up to about 300 F. 

Lord’s operations manager, Richard 
Henshaw, says the material is bonded 
in the “best way possible” to the 
metals. Barry’s staff engineer, Jerome 
Ruzicka, won’t talk about bonding, 
says only that the viscoelastic forms 
its own bond with the metal. (Silicone- 
containing materials exhibit this bond- 
ing effect to some extent.) 

Ruzicka says that strong bonding 
isn’t necessary, cites his firm’s early 
experiments using oil films to obtain 
the viscoelastic effect. 

A Matter of Cost: While the tech- 
niques of Barry and Lord may be 
widely used in airborne and electronic 
equipment, cost is certain to hold 


back their use in chemical plants, 
where spring-mounted vibration iso- 
lators may cost as little as $50 for a 
small piece of equipment. 

But springs are best when they are 
used to isolate low-frequency vibra- 
tions. Problems arise when machine 
vibrations get into resonance with the 
springs, and thus increase vibration 
problems. Pads of rubber, cork, felt, 
cotton belting, and lead and asbestos 
can be used for higher frequencies. 
The lead-asbestos pads are more ex- 
pensive, but the others lose their ef- 
fectiveness on aging—a property that 
is difficult to detect. And they are 
difficult to replace. 

Usual procedure is to try to design 
the original plant structure for a nat- 
ural vibration frequency above that 
of the equipment. Equipment sup- 
pliers try to balance their equipment, 
keep unbalanced forces low. But this 
isn’t always possible (e.g., in crushing 
and grinding equipment). Moreover, 
there are many unknown factors in 
construction. For example, it is possi- 
ble to determine the stiffness of steel, 
but it is impossible to predict what 
effects the fastening of the steel into 
place will have. It is possible to be off 
by as much as 200% from original 
calculations. Also, once a plant has 
been in service, equipment additions 
can result in problems that were un- 
foreseen in original design. 

It is sometimes possible to stiffen 
the structure to increase the natural 
vibration frequency and cut the 
chances of resonant vibration. But 
pad and spring isolators are often 
the simplest means of cutting vibra- 
tion. 

However, Barry engineers point 

ut: “In all these methods, you have 
to worry about resonance. With visco- 
elastic damping, we don’t worry about 
resonance; we let it fall where it may.” 
Barry’s tests show that even at natural 
vibration frequency of the structure, 
vibration can be cut beyond the prob- 
lem point. 

And where stiffness is an important 
point in usual construction methods 
for preventing vibration, Barry and 
Lord can use less rigid construction. 
This will also cut the weight of struc- 
tural members—a value of a spray-on 
coating. 

No Bones: While Korfund’s mate- 
rial isn’t as effective, it can elimi- 
nate the need for special stiffeners, 
at lower cost. It is more effective 
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NOW 30 


PRIMARY AMINE CONTENT 


ADM's Adogen Fatty Nitrogens 


Set new purity levels 
for technical primary amines... 


promise new uses...new Savings... 





This is news that can save you money and 
headaches, too. It opens new fields of appli- This new level of purity is available in all of ADM’s 
cation for technical grade fatty amines. Now Adogen technical primary amines, including the 
ADM guarantees 90°), amine content for unique arachidyl-behenyl longchain amine exclusive 
Adogen technical amines—the highest specs with ADM. Specifically : 
in industry. Adogen 160, Tech Coco Amine 

Where this new higher purity technical Adogen 170, Tech Tallow Amine 
product meets your needs, why pay for Adogen 140, Tech Hydrogenated Tallow Amine 
costlier distilled grades? By raising mini- Adogen 101, Tech Arachidy!-Beheny! Amine 
mum primary amine content from 87° % to 
90°,, ADM offers you 25%, fewer reaction 
by-products to hamper your formulations. 


Rely, also, on Adogen amines for almost , a 
total freedom from amides, greater func- 


tionality, and better reaction yields | = niels- 
per pound. ae 
Interested in more amine for your dollar? idland 
Write: Archer-Daniels-Midland Company, 
707 Investors Building, Minneapolis 2, CHEMICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
Minnesota. 707 Investors Building, Minneapolis 2, Minn 











Lhemifats 


from Nature's Wondrous Warehouse 
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PRODUCTION 


undercoating materials, should find 
acceptance for use on than present 
curtain walls and on the gear boxes 
of motors, in air ducts and fans. 

Barry and Lord may find use for 
their lightweight panels in instrument 
mounting. Now chemical plants often 
mount instrument panels on pads, 
sometimes mount individual instru- 
ments in the panel on separate pads. 

Whatever the ultimate uses to which 
the viscoelastic dampers are put, it’s 
a good bet that they will be closely 
studied when vibration problems can't 
be solved by techniques now in wide 
use. 


New Use for Neoprene 


Under way this week in the Okla- 
homa panhandle is a 40-mile purge 
by Colorado Interstate Gas Co. (Col- 
orado Springs) of its gas line in the 
Mocani-Laverne fields. It involves the 
new use of neoprene spheres for re- 
moving (pigging) pockets of con- 
densed gasoline that accumulates in 
the many sags of ground-hugging 
pipeline. 

Neoprene spheres themselves aren't 
new. For example, Shell has been 
using them for about a year in its 
north line between its Wood River and 
East Chicago, Ill., refineries. But 
Shell’s use is for product separation 
rather than for pipeline cleaning. And 
its technique is the outgrowth of 
earlier use of rubber-edged dumb- 
bells. Shell developed the inflated neo- 

prene spheres with the help of F. H. 
= Mahoney Co. (Houston, Tex.), also 
_ worked out a bypass system that main- 
9 a ° tains fluid separation through a pump 
Emery’s new facility to increase | <ion toe tas are 75% more em 
l ° ° - cient than the dumbbells in separating 
liquids. 
pe argonic, azelaic acid supply Problem: CIG’s problem is that 
heavy hydrocarbons, cooling to ground 
temperatures as they move through 
the line, condense to form liquid seals 
in the line sags, thus inhibit gas flow. 
The resultant backup pressures ex- 
ceed the line maximums, cause failure 
of wellhead rupture discs. Ordinarily, 
the problem could be solved by in- 
stalling drips at the sag points, but 





Emery’s recently announced plant expansion for ozone-oxidation will increase 
several-fold total production of pelargonic and azelaic acids. 


Volume demand has increased for these materials in such important products as 
synthetic jet-lubricants and high-quality vinyl plasticizers as research programs 
have matured to commercial status. Also, extensive research in many other 
products, such as alkyd resins and other polyesters and polymers, indicates rising 
demand for years to come. 


This 6-million dollar expansion investment lends impetus to such end-product 
application research. With increased production assured, we suggest you prepare | thie was precluded by the great num- 
to exploit the unique properties of these 9-carbon ber of sags 

acids — monobasic pelargonic and dibasic azelaic. Solution: CIG Sa eid aii stain 
Write now to Dept. I-2 for samples and literature. : OS ae 
prene spheres into the line through 
a a high-pressure valves modified to CIG’s 
Emery Industries, inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio specifications by Rockwell Manufac- 
Vopcolene Division, Los Angeles, Emery Industries (Canada) Ltd., London, Ontario, Export Department, Cincinnati turing Co. These balls push the liquid 
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to a point where the liquids and 
spheres can be separated from the 
gas. 

The novel system is automatic to 
the extent that, at the juncture of 
different-size pipes, the arrival of a 
sphere of one size triggers the injec- 
tion of another sphere of the correct 
diameter, without loss of liquid. (CIG 
has 16-, 18-, 20- and 24-in. lines.) 
This permits all the liquid to be col- 
lected at one point. During the first 
six weeks of cleaning, 675,000 gal. of 
condensate were recovered. Spheres 
last through 800-1,000 miles of clean- 
ing. 

CIG’s Vice-President Neal B. Lau- 
bach calls the solution of its problem 
“a pioneer effort in purging gas- 
gathering lines.” And it may well have 
further applications in CPI pipeline 
jobs. 


EQUIPMENT 


Pipe Tape: Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. (St. Paul 6, Minn.) 
is making a new polyvinyl chloride 
pressure-sensitive pipe protection tape 
that can be applied at temperatures 
as low as —S5 F. The firm says the 
highly adhesive and flexible Scotchrap 
resists acids, alkalis, salts, refined 
petroleum products, is unaffected by 
fungi and mould, is a good insulator 
and remains stable in water. 

@ 

Hydrogen Gas Control: General 
Electric Co. (Schenectady, N.Y.) has 
a new hydrogen gas control system 
said to be safer, 15% less expensive 
to install and one-third the size of 
units now cooling medium-capacity 
steam turbine-generators. GE tur- 
bines to be completed later this year 
will be equipped with this system. 
Size reduction and increased safety 
are achieved by separation of the elec- 
trical and gas controls and positioning 
the units closer to the generator, 
which reduces the length of piping 
and the number of welds in gas lines. 

* 

Tower Packing: A new polypro- 
pylene Pall ring tower packing with 
pressure drop and mass-transfer effi- 
ciency comparable to metal rings is 
being offered by U. S. Stoneware Co. 
(Akron 9, O.). It weighs 41% Ibs./- 
cu.ft., can be packed to a height of 
at least 25-ft./plate, will provide 
economies in tower support plates 
and construction. 
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Emery’s ozone oxidation expansion 
creates job opportunities 


Emery’s new 6-million dollar ozone-oxidation plant now under construction, plus 
future expansion of this and other operations, provides excellent opportunities 


now for technically trained personnel in: 
Development ¢ Technical Service 


e Sales ¢ Research 
¢ Production Supervision 


¢ Product 


This has resulted from the continually increasing use of azelaic and pelargonic 
acids in plasticizers, jet engine lubricants, surface coatings, and exciting potential 
applications in resins, polymers, polyesters, polyamides and metallic salts. 
These positions require a college degree in Chemistry or Chemical Engineering, 
with or without practical experience in the Chemical Industry or related fields, 
All positions except Sales are in Cincinnati. If 

you are interested in these opportunities in a 

growth company, send your confidential resume 

to Mr. Paul W. Anson, Personnel Director. 


Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Vopcolene Division, Los Angeles, Emery Industries (Canada) Ltd., London, Ontario, Export Department, Cincinnati 
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Products, Processes, Packages 


Last week’s annual convention of 
the Assn. of American Soap & Glyc- 
erine Producers Inc. brought more 
than 1,000 soapers to New York’s 
twin-towered Waldorf-Astoria hotel. 
Theme of the meeting, “The Chal- 
lenges of the Sixties,” pointed up few 
sweeping changes ahead for soaps, 
but some notable trends in synthetic 
detergents that are significant to spe- 
cialty chemicals makers. 

Certainly one of the continuing big 
trends—especially in household prod- 
ucts—is the growing popularity of 
liquid products. The liquid light-duties 
have gained continually since their 
introduction—the big spark being 
General Aniline’s marketing of Glim, 
now owned by B. T. Babbitt. Right 
now, there are few light-duty powders 
left on the market. 

What is of more recent significance 
is the growth of heavy-duty liquids. 
This growth seems due for a further 
speedup with the introduction of 
larger reservoirs for washing com- 
pounds in automatic washing ma- 
chines. The housewife hasn’t taken to 
machine dispensers that call for once- 
each-wash loading, so the new move, 
the soapers were told, is to provide 
reservoirs that can hold a week’s sup- 
ply of compounds. But there’s little 
for makers of granular materials to 
rejoice about in this trend—the ma- 
chines are all designed for liquid 
products. 
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An interesting countertrend is the 
recent introduction by Procter & 
Gamble of a heavy-duty, low-sudsing 
2-oz. detergent tablet. Called Salvo, 
the product is packed in cartons of 
12, 24 or 72. It’s being test-marketed 
in San Diego, Calif. 

Use of the liquids has caused some 
displacement in the phosphate field. 
Where the builders (aid to cleaning 
agents) in powdered products are the 
sodium phosphate type, there’s now 
increasing use of potassium phosphate 
in liquids. These materials are consid- 
erably more expensive, but their 
higher solubility has boosted their use. 

Also accelerating the trend toward 
liquids—both light and heavy duty— 
has been the discovery by small re- 
gional soap-sellers that they do not 
need big capital investments in equip- 
ment to compete in the liquid field. 
To compete in the dry products mar- 
ket, on the other hand, it’s essential 
to carry spray-dried products—and 
cost of a spray tower is around 
$750,000. 

Challenging Privateers: But it isn’t 
lower capital investment alone that 
has helped the smaller syndet seller 
—brands of liquids are not so se- 
curely established, and it is much 
easier for a private labeler to compete. 

With local sellers offering house- 
wives lower-cost products, it’s neces- 
sary for the big companies to offer 
something new if they want to off- 


set the difference in price. This factor 
provides a rich opportunity for addi- 
tives makers to sell more of their 
products to the big soapers. 

Go Basic? Although going into 
manufacture of basic raw materials 
has helped companies meet competi- 
tion in some fields—notably plastics— 
there’s little likelihood of this happen- 
ing in the detergents field. If nothing 
else, the present low profits on phos- 
phates discourage many from making 
the huge investments required there. 
And in surface-active agents, recent 
skirmishes among _ suppliers—the 
“price war” on alkyl aryl sulfonates 
and on other materials—also have re- 
sulted in soapmakers’ being able to 
buy most basic materials at prices 
that make captive manufacture of 
these products unattractive. 

Although some soapers, notably 
Procter & Gamble, have taken up 
raw-material manufacture in the past, 
many in the industry think this kind 
of “integrating backwards” will not 
characterize future activity in the in- 
dustry. 

Future chemical-making by soapers 
will probably be along the lines of 
Lever’s latest venture at Baltimore; 
there it plans to turn out amine con- 
densates, e.g., lauryl diolamine and 
lauryl isopropanolamide. 

One significant raw-material devel- 
opment: the much-talked-about Con- 
oco process for producing synthetic 
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IN SOAP AND DETERGENTS, WATCH FOR... 
Continued movement toward liquid household products. 


More private-label brands—especially liquids—in local markets. 
Continued interest in products from Ziegler and oxo processes. 


Increased application of continuous sulfonation techniques. 


Leveling off of surfactants prices, less price-cutting. 


Increased use of potassium phosphate builders. 


Gradually rising cost of builders in general. 


Pace Changing Syndet Scene 


fatty alcohols (see also Markets, p. 
41). These materials, similar to lauryl 
alcohols, might make some dent in 
the detergents market. 

Although the long-chain fatty alco- 
hols produced by the Conoco Alfol 
process are thought by many soapers 
to be superior to dodecyl benzene 
sulfonates, the Conoco products will 
have to meet some stiff price com- 
petition to gain a foothold in the 
detergent field. Some industry spokes- 
men believe Conoco must tag its 
products as low as 15¢/lb. to make 
them attractive to detergent makers. 

Also getting attention as detergent 
building blocks are the higher alco- 
hols obtained by the oxo processes, 
although, for the moment at least, 
they’re getting less attention than the 
Conoco process products. 

This is largely because of the 
branched-chain configuration of these 
products. About the only oxo mate- 
rial now being pushed in the detergent 
field is tridecyl alcohol—but its price 
(around 25¢/lb.) restricts it to high- 
ly specialized items. 

What About Bars? Although there 
was considerable interest in synthetic 
detergent bars when they came out 
a few years ago, developments are 
sparse. Latest is the market entry of 
Colgate’s Spree. 

Despite efforts to use the inexpen- 
sive alkyl aryl sulfonates for bars 
(harshness is the problem), the gen- 
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eral trend is toward use of reaction 
products of fatty acids and methyl 
taurine (e.g., Igepons) plus soap. All 
the major synthetic bars appear to 
have this basic formula idea except 
P&G’s Zest, reportedly made of al- 
cohol sulfates and monoglycerides. 

Accurate figures on how the syn- 
thetic bars are doing in relation to 
“straight” soaps aren’t available, but 
one trade observer estimates that by 
°70 at least 50% of the bars will be 
synthetic—and this meets only mild 
dispute from toilet bar manufacturers. 

Packaging: The use of plastics in 
detergent packaging is expected to 
grow rapidly in the near future. The 
recent introduction of light-duty liq- 
uids in blow-molded containers by 
Armour, Purex, Lever Brothers and 
P&G is one step in this direction. 

Another trend in packaging may 
be the increased use of soluble films. 
These films would be used for one- 
shot packets of granular products. 
One product, Toss, is already on the 
market and others are expected to 
enter test markets soon. 

The only materials available for 
this kind of packaging have been 
methylcellulose and polyvinyl alco- 
hol, but starch film may enter this 
competition, along with a new film 
being turned out in pilot-plant quan- 
tities by Union Carbide. 

The latter, called Polyox film, is 
based on polyethylene oxide. It is a 


thermoplastic material that can be 
extruded and calendered. Made from 
plentiful ethylene oxide, these films 
are expected to be offered at a price 
lower than that of soluble films now 
marketed. 

Size of Market: Although estimates 
state that total sales of synthetics 
will climb about 25% in the next five 
years—a figure not out of line with 
the present rate of growth—it’s highly 
probable that the sales curve will 
begin to flatten out after that. Most 
growth now stems from population 
gains, not higher per-capita use. 

The population increase will con- 
tinue to push sales upward; but with- 
in the next five years, per-capita use 
will tend to decrease with the per- 
fection of disposable clothing, lin- 
ens, diapers and towels. And light- 
duty syndets could suffer if ultra- 
sonic washers can be brought within 
the price range of the average house- 
holder. These machines, as now 
manufactured, use little detergent, 
compared with conventional dish- 
washers. 

Over-all, the changes in soap and 
detergents are likely to be less sig- 
nificant than the developments of the 
last few years. Nevertheless, the 
public’s insatiable demands for new 
products will keep soapmakers busy 
turning out new items. They must, to 
survive in their highly competitive 
marketplace. 
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Yes, but what is it? 


Cau Naleamine G-13 whatever you 
like. Our chemists call it 1-(2-hydroxy- 
ethyl) -2-heptadecenyl-2-imidazoline . . . 
but remember itisa cationic surface-active 
tertiary amine with almost unlimited use 
possibilities...As an emulsifier, a demul- 
sifier, an antistatic agent, an adjustable 
water- or oil-soluble salt, a wetting agent, 
a dispersing agent, and so on and on. 

For technical data and laboratory 
samples of this and other reasonably 
priced, uniform-purity Nalcamines, just 
write or telephone Nalco. 


National Aluminate Corporation is now 


NALCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
6185 West 66th Place ° Chicago 38, Illinois 
POrtsmouth 7-7240 

Subsidiaries in England, Italy, Mexico, Spain, 
Venezuela and West Germany 
In Canada — Alchem Limited, Burlington, Ontario 
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SPECIALTIES 


PRODUCTS 


Synthetic Rope: Plymouth Cordage 
Co. (Plymouth, Mass.) is manufac- 
turing a synthetic fiber rope using 
Prolene, a multifilament type of poly- 
propylene made by Industrial Rayon 
Corp. (Cleveland). It’s said to have 
greater ease of handling, higher 
strength and better durability than 
monofilament rope. 


« 

Polymeric Adhesive: Monsanto 
Chemical Co.’s_ Plastics Division 
(Springfield, Mass.) is marketing a 
water-soluble polymeric adhesive, PM- 
22, developed to prevent slipping of 
palletized polyethylene industrial ship- 
ping bags. The material is said to re- 
sist horizontal shear and permit easy 
vertical separation of the stacked 
bags. Based on a carboxyl-containing 
polymer, it can be easily removed, 
does not damage printing or stenciling. 
Price: $57.50/100 Ibs. 

« 

Pet Powder: Davison Chemical 
Division of W. R. Grace & Co. (Bal- 
timore, Md.) has developed an in- 
secticide for killing fleas on pets. Dri- 
Die Pet Powder attacks the outer 
coating of the insect and upsets its 
moisture balance. Simple contact with 
the powder is enough to kill the flea. 
Particles of the powder are coated 
with a monomolecular layer of am- 
monium fluosilicate, which, combined 
with the silica gel, is poisonous on 
contact. Pint cans will retail for $1.80. 

e 

Surfactant: Onyx Oil & Chemical 
Co. (Jersey City 2, N.J.) says its new 
Maprofix ES, a sodium lauryl ether 
sulfate, has good detergent, wetting, 
dispersing and foaming properties. Its 
advantage over sodium lauryl sulfate 
is said to be lower cloud point and 
higher tolerance to calcium and mag- 
nesium ions. The product is sug- 
gested for cosmetics, particularly 
shampoo formulations, and also as a 
suspending agent for pigments and 
latex emulsions. Standard package: a 
55-gal. container. 

* 

Fuel Additives: The Tretolite Co. 
division of The Petrolite Corp. (369 
Marshall Ave., St. Louis, Mo.) is 
now selling the Tolad line of fuel oil 
additives. One product is an inhibitor 
for domestic heating fuels; a second 
is an inhibitor-dispersant additive for 
diesel fuels. 
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IPUIBILISIAIED - 


CYANAMID’S NEW 276-PAGE EDITION OF THE CHEMISTRY OF ACRYLONITRILE 


Complete, authoritative, up to date, the information in this new book has been compiled by Cyanamid, 


the leader in Acrylonitrile developments. A request on your letterhead will bring you a copy promptly 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


Petrochemicals Department « 30 Rockefeller Plaza «+ New York 20, N. Y. 





MANY WAYS YOU GAN § 


Gaylord uses a’sharp p 
operation—checks those 
important than the price 


If you demand increased rod) 
important savings in corrugated 


He'll help you erase any packaging er 
on the credit side of the ledger. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CORPORATION sca erate 


GAYLORD CONTAINER DIVISION HEADQUARTERS. ST. LOUIS 
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MARKETS 


OXO- CHEMICALS CAPACITIES 


Million pounds/year 





a 








_ Port Arthur, Tex. 





¢ 


‘Texas City, Tex. 








Existing 


Due Onstream 


61-65 


Jan. 1 ’61 


Too Much Oxo Capacity? 


U.S. oxo-chemicals capacity will 
jump at least 60% in the next few 
years—from the existing 264 million 
Ibs./ year to an estimated 420 million. 
Paradoxically, big - volume outlets 
aren’t materializing and, according to 
industry consensus, the current over- 
capacity is likely to get worse before 
it gets better. Nevertheless, manufac- 
turers remain optimistic, while they 
build units that can meet the still- 
hoped-for demands of the future. 

Because of the highly competitive 
market situation, oxo producers are 
highly secretive about their own plant 
capacities, but readily speculate about 
OxO Capacities of others. Best available 
consensus of these capacities is shown 
in the table (above). 

The actual capacity of any plant 
may, of course, vary considerably, de- 
pending on which products it makes; 
and if there is a switch in product 
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line, Capacity may change significantly. 

Also, if “blocked out” operations 
are used (i.e., periodically switching 
from one product to another and, in 
effect, making the process a batch- 
type operation), a loss of time—hence 
loss of capacity—may occur during 
transition periods. 

Big Buildup: Largest producer now 
is Texas Eastman, whose recently 
completed expansion at Longview, 
Tex., boosted the firm’s oxo potential 
to an estimated 120 million lbs./year. 

Union Carbide’s capacity is thought 
to be 60 million lbs./year now, will 
probably be doubled to 120 million 
when expansion is completed in “early 
60.” 

Esso is now the third-largest oxo- 
chemicals producer, with 60-million- 
lbs./year capacity, but will eventually 
move into the 120-million-lbs./year 
league (along with Carbide and East- 


man) when its plant capacity-doubling 
is completed. But the firm isn’t rush- 
ing the job, says it will put the new 
capacity into operation “gradually 
over several years,” starting in ‘61. 

Gulf Oil now has 12 million 
lbs./year of oxo capacity, but has a 
new plant going up at Philadelphia 
(due onstream Jan. 1, °61); this unit 
is of special interest because it will 
be the first oxo plant in the East— 
near major markets for the com- 
pounds. Gulf says the new plant will 
have “three times the capacity of the 
existing unit at Port Arthur, Tex.,” 
which adds up to 36-million-lbs./ year 
capacity. 

A Gulf spokesman says his firm 
“has no present plans to shut down the 
old plant when the new one comes 
onstream,” contrary to trade talk. 

What about Amoco? The firm has 
about 12-million-lbs./year oxo capac- 
ity at Wood River, Ill., but trade 
observers have long been convinced 
that the firm is browsing around for 
a site suitable for a new unit—prob- 
ably in the 60-million-Ibs./year class. 
Amoco doesn’t deny this, but says it 
has no definite construction plans. 

Sideswipe by Continental? Mean- 
while, Continental Oil is bidding for 
the “higher alcohols” market. The 
firm will make a broad range of 
straight-chain alcohols at its new 50- 
million-lbs./year plant now going up 
at Lake Charles, La. The products— 
to be turned out by a Ziegler-type, 
so-called Alfol process (not an oxo 
process)—are expected to make a 
particularly strong play for the deter- 
gents market (CW, April 25, ’59, p. 
35). 

Continental has been talking about 
low selling prices, but trade observers 
doubt that the Alfol process economics 
will permit significant undercutting of 
oxo-chemical prices. It’s admitted, 
however, that the company has a good 
chance of cracking the detergents 
market—even at modest premium 
prices—because of properties of its 
straight-chain alcohols. In any case, 
Continental’s forthcoming alcohols 
output must be considered a signifi- 
cant competitive factor in the oxo- 
chemicals picture. 

Others on the Sidelines? Trade ob- 
servers figure several other companies 
are possible participants in the oxo 
business — among them Jefferson 
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MARKETS 
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WHAT ARE OXO CHEMICALS? 


AAT NUE SAE IME NTRS ID OREN IE RT ELEN ORERIRE 6 I 


Oxo chemicals are compounds—mostly C, and higher aleohols— 
made by the so-called “oxo” process. The oxo process is a method 
of converting—by reaction of carbon monoxide and hydrogen— 
olefin hydrocarbons into aldehydes, thence into alcohols. 


Because ethylene was used in the earliest reactions studied, and 
both an aldehyde and ketone were formed, the reaction became 
known as the “oxo” reaction—through adaptation of the German 
word “oxierung,” which means ketonization. 


The trade now recognizes that the term “oxo” is inappropriate 
and misleading, and many oxo producers don’t like the word. Al- 
though they propose alternates such as hydroformylation, carbonyla- 
tion, formylation, the term “oxo” is so deeply entrenched that its 
elimination seems unlikely. 


One of the arguments against use of the term to describe a line 
of products resulting from the oxo process: it’s confusing because 
it obscures the fact that many oxo-type products are also made by 
other processes. For that reason, it should be remembered that 
consideration of products derived by the oxo process does not, in 
all cases, provide a complete market picture for this class of 
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available for 
specific applications. 


Pie C.P Hall C 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 


THE FLAME AND THE FLASK 
Symbo! of Quality 


5245 W. 73rd St., Chicago 38, Illinois 
NEWARK AKRON CHICAGO 
MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES 








chemicals. 


Chemical, Monsanto, Grace, Shell Oil. 
Although spokesmen for these com- 
panies admit oxo market possibilities 
have been explored, new plant con- 
struction plans were not revealed. 

Jefferson says it has done “consid- 
erable market research on oxo chemi- 
cals and is seriously considering going 
into production of such compounds 
as butanol, isobutanol, and plasticizer 
alcohols—via the oxo process.” 

It’s certain that, if the unit is built, 
it will go up in Texas near Jefferson’s 
captive source of propylene. Consider- 
ing the time required to build an oxo 
plant, it would be at least two years 
before the firm could enter the race. 

Industry Schism: The U.S. oxo- 
chemicals industry is a Janus-like 
combination of chemical and petro- 
leum firms. Since they view the oxo 
scene in differing perspectives, causing 
differing concepts about oxo market- 
ing methods, friction results. 

It’s obvious that petroleum firms 
now in the oxo business are, for the 
most part, casting about for large- 
volume uses and make little noticeable 
effort to expand their lines of oxo 
products to fit smaller demands. This 
approach of course, considerably 
simplifies marketing problems. 


On the other hand, basically chem- 
ical companies in the oxo business— 
Union Carbide and Texas Eastman— 
spread their marketing efforts over a 
much broader spectrum of oxo com- 
pounds and their derivatives, sell to 
many outlets, steadily expand captive 
uses. Naturally, this approach calls for 
greater financial outlays for research 
and product development. 

Carbide, for example, makes seven 
basic oxo chemicals: propionaldehyde, 
butanol, isobutanol, butyraldehyde, 
isobutyraldehyde, primary amyl] alco- 
hol, isodecanol. From these are de- 
rived chemicals such as propionic 
acid, 2-ethylhexanol, 2-ethylhexoic 
acid, butyric acid, butyl acetate, iso- 
butyric acid, n-valeric acid, isopentoic 
acid, primary amyl acetate, isodec- 
anoic acid. 

Likewise, Texas Eastman lists a va- 
riety of basic and derivative oxo 
products, including propionaldehyde, 
normal and _ isobutyraldehyde, nor- 
mal butanol, 2-methyl- and 3-methy] 
butanols. 

Producers’ lists of petroleum-based 
oxo products are relatively short. 
Amoco, Esso and Gulf Oil all make 
iso-octyl alcohol, Amoco and Esso 
make decyl alcohol, and Esso makes 
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_ TANK GAR 


Loading Tank Cars at 
one of our mines 


...an important phase of TGS Service 


This is a service of interest to the rapidly increasing num- 
ber of companies preferring to receive their sulphur de- 
liveries in molten form so that they can transfer directly 
from cars into consumption. We are equipped now to 
deliver molten sulphur by tank car from all mines and 
recovery plants to any place in the country. Detailed in- 
struction sheets and drawings are available on request for 
those in the planning stage or who do not have adequate or 
proper facilities for handling and storing molten sulphur. 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


75 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y. / 811 Rusk Ave., Houston 2, Texas 





Sulphur Producing Units: Newgulf, Texas ° Spindletop Dome, Texas * Moss 
Bluff, Texas * Fannett, Texas * Worland, Wyoming ¢ Okotoks, Alberta, Canada 
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Elliott C-W SEALEDPOWER Motors 
now available up to 300 hp, 

in totally-enclosed, fan-cooled 
and explosion-proof designs 


MARKETS 


tridecyl alcohol. Although Gulf has 
only one product now (iso-octyl alco- 
hol), a spokesman says initial output 
at the new Philadelphia plant will 
probably include decyl alcohol; other 
products ranging from hexyl through 
tridecyl alcohol can be made there if 
markets develop. 

Sowers and Reapers: Some represen- 
tatives of the chemical industry accuse 
the petroleum companies of stepping 
into this area of the CPI without mak- 
ing enough effort in research and de- 
velopment to broaden the industry’s 
horizons. 

Typically, a remark of Union Car- 
bide’s vice-president of marketing, 
John Field, may well have been, at 
least in part, about the oxo business: 
“Those who come expecting to sell 
their product to a single large cus- 
tomer because of price and without 


ELLIOTT C W contributions of research and _ tech- 
- POWER MOTORS nical service do not contribute to the 


growth of the industry and may in 


you choose tile type of bearings mics run seriously hinder its 


Another point aimed at the new- 

gs will serve depend comers: after sizable new markets are 

here lubrication maintenance unearthed—through extensive market 

ted cartridge type which development—there’s little to prevent 

others from jumping in to share in the 
harvest. 

But representatives of oil com- 
panies have some rebuttals—and com- 
plaints of their own. Significant mar- 
THROUGH ket development, it’s argued, is being 
done, although the broad research- 
development programs conducted by 
chemical companies often aren't fea- 
sible, for two reasons: it’s tough to 
catch up with technological know-how 
of the old-timers; some oxo plants 
aren’t big enough to support extensive 
research programs. 

6 Meanwhile, some petroleum com- 
OPEN GREASABLE BEARING pany market researchers grumble 
The drawings show how fresh lubricant, forced through bearings about uncertainties injected into the 
with motor running, positively flushes out old grease. Requires oxo business by unpredictable maneu- 
infrequent attention. Advance design prevents over-lubrication vering by Carbide and Eastman— 
and protects against entrance of moisture. possible partly because those firms can 
switch oxo product lines at ease, jug- 


PRELUBRICATED BEARING gle output between the oxo process 


No service is required for the Elliott idge-type factory- —— prose ae ei on 
prelubricated bearing. Grease reservoir and internal cap —- al a ee eee 


*hemical maker or oil producer—ap- 
and protect the bearing. GET 7 
* —_~ wre ep pears able—or willing—to spell out 
about Elliott ALEDPO W ; 
Motors. New Bulletin PB 4000-2 me the magnitude of the current over- 
ae Sane ae ae By capacity problem 


| yg PS Oxo-chemicals consumption is hard 

- nee oTT Company oa | 1 = to pinpoint. Trade observers generally 
, figure that about 80% of all iso- 

octyl and decyl alcohols go into vinyl 


j 


CROCKER-WHEELER PLANT JEANNETTE, PA, 
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Eastman Briefs 


FOR FEBRUARY 


Eastman 
inhibitors 


A slight change in format this month to center at- 
tention on some rather uricommon chemicals which 
show promise as industrial inhibitors. If your 
needs run to antioxidants for protection of poly- 
olefins and paraffins, look over Eastman Inhibitor 
THBP (B19). For ultraviolet stability, consider, 
if you will, the following three: Eastman Inhibitor 
RMB (B20) for cellulosics and polyesters; East- 
man Inhibitor HPT (B21)—a clear liquid inci- 
dentally—for vinyls; and Eastman Inhibitor OPS 
(B22) for polyolefins. 

One of these might possibly give your product 
the kind of protection it needs against the prop- 
erty-degrading activity of oxygen or ultraviolet 
light. We’ll gladly furnish additional data and 
samples when you’re ready. 


Se ee ee ee Sn in, se Sh: en es ee ese i, es. em: se in ane em, ees sens Sm, ee, ee, a eee ee se, 








Eastman ner —— 


é-—c 


no-d oo 


aR Oe. 


ae *, 
Melting point 
Solubility 


solid 
149-153°C. 
alcohol, oils 
Our development people point with pride to the 
potent antioxidant activity of this unusual phe- 
none, particularly in polyolefins and paraffins 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Kingsport, Tennessee 








Eastman Inhibitor RMB 


{Hf} 


Resorcinol Monobenzoate 


Form 
Melting point 
Solubility 


We’re long on experience with this one in cellulose 
plastics and films. Good in certain polyesters, too. 


solid 
132-135°C. 
most organic solvents 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Kingsport, Tennessee 
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Eastman Inhibitor HPT 


(CH;)2N 
(CH,).N—P=O 
(CH,).N 


Hexamethyliphosphoric Triamide 


Form . 
Boiling range, 739. 4mm. 
Solubility 


ee liquid 
230-232°C. 
polar and non-polar solvents 
We placed a test strip of HPT-stabilized poly 
(vinyl chloride) on the roof rack in 1952, and just 
before we went to press it was still in excellent 
condition. Must be formulated along with a heat 
stabilizer, however. 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Kingsport, Tennessee 








Eastman Inhibitor OPS 
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‘.* bond 


md 


po 


p-Octyiphenyl iesieieieies 


Form . 
Melting point: 
Solubility 


solid 

72-74°C. 

most organic solvents 

The well known u.v. stabilizing activity of salol is 

chained to an octyl group to increase compatibility 
—in polyolefins, for instance. 


Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
Kingsport, Tennessee 








Chemicals Division 

Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 
subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 
Kingsport, Tennessee 


Please send more data on these chemicals: 


B19 LJ B20 LI B21 LJ 
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Chemical mix for le the morrow 


IN THE Bao LAND OF BIG OPPORTUNITY... 


Industries in B&O’s OHIO RIVER VALLEY are there because 
the Nation’s top market—half the population—and raw 
materials, ample acreage, and plentiful power with un- 
excelled transportation . . . provide an economic atmos- 
phere that’s production-right for your new plant! LOOK 
Pion with who’s there NoW . . . LOOK B&O! 
a B&O PHONE OR WRITE: 
man! T. G. GORDON, Industrial Agent 
BALTIMORE 1 LExington 9-0400 
G. E. FERENCE, Ind. Development Agt. A.C. TODD, Industrial Agent 
NEW YORK 4 Digby 4-1600 CINCINNATI 2 DUnbar 1-2900 


FIELDING H. LEWIS, Industrial Agent W. E. OLIVER, Industrial Agent 
PITTSBURGH 22 COurt 1-6220 CHICAGO 7 WaAbash 2-2211 


B.0 BALTIMORE «& OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things —better! 
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plasticizers—and it’s the expectation 
of continuing big gains in vinyl mar- 
kets that, for the most part, keeps oxo 
producers reasonably optimistic. 

Only a very small part of total oxo 
alcohol production now goes into de- 
tergents—which once was hopefully 
looked upon as the one big outlet for 
tridecyl alcohol. (Now that outlook is 
depressing, especially in light of Con- 
tinental’s possible market advantage.) 

Some also estimate that about 5% 
—at most 10% —of oxo production is 
exported. The synthetic lubricants 
market probably takes about 7.5 mil- 
lion Ibs./year of oxos—mainly 2- 
ethylhexanol and iso-octyl alcohol. 

Why, then, the big expansion rush? 
It’s hinted that part of the reason may 
lie in the hope of discouraging new- 
comers from the field, which is ex- 
pected to grow eventually into a siz- 
able business. And, of course, there’s 
always the possibility—and certainly 

at at least one 
new big-volume outlet might soon be 
discovered. 


New Glycerine Records 


In his annual report last week, the 
Glycerine Producers Assn.’s E. Scott 
Pattison said that U.S. production 
and consumption of glycerine reached 
new highs in °59. Production was 
estimated at 265 million Ibs.; con- 
sumption was about 260 million Ibs. 

Heavy demands for glycerine pared 
stocks during the year. Low point 
was in late summer, when inventories 
dropped to 50 million lbs.—normally 
sufficient to supply two months of 
demand. Since then stocks have in- 
creased to about 54 million Ibs. 

Behind the new production is, of 
course, the increased consumption of 
glycerine in the U.S. But another con- 
tributing factor is the heavy demand 
for glycerine in Europe (CW, Aug. 
15, p. 75), which reduced imports 
and resulted in a net export balance 
of over 8 million Ibs. 

Output of both natural and synthet- 
ic glycerine increased during *5S9— 
natural about 130 million lbs., syn- 
thetic slightly higher. 

Thus, for glycerine makers, 59 was 
the best year on record; but for the 
chemical industry, this market repre- 
sents a growth area that will doubt- 
less mean additional expansion of syn- 
thetic capacity during the next two to 
five years. 
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On Which 
Basis Should You 
Selecta 
Vacuum Filter? 








COST PER SQ.FT. , COST PER TON 
OF FILTER AREA FILTERED SOLIDS 


Are you aware that the Bird-Young Filter has such high capacity per square foot of filter area it 
often does the work of ordinary drum filters with more than twice its filter area? 

Which is the better buy? 

And which saves filter cloth expense and maintenance? 

With the Bird-Young’s unique design and construction you get several bonuses besides. It pro- 
vides super-efficient, multistage, countercurrent wash with sharp separation of filtrate. It requires 
no filtrate receivers or auxiliaries other 
than pumps. It takes up far less space. oy 
Totally enclosed operation is readily 
effected with this smaller unit. Ex- 
hausted air and vapor can be returned, 
so volatile solvents do not require 
expensive recovery equipment. 

Before you invest in vacuum filtration 
find out what the Bird- Young can do 
how much it can save. The Bird Research 
and Development Center offers depend- 
able pilot-scale test data. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY e¢ South Walpole, Mass. 50 YEAR 
Regional Offices: EVANSTON, ILLINOIS + ALAMO, CALIFORNIA +» ATLANTA 9, GEORGIA ‘ - 


OF SERVICE TO IN 


The BIRD-YOUNG VACUUM FILTE 
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Jim Weaver, 

who supervised construction of 
new type chlorine and caustic soda 
tank cars, says 


j 


Jim Weaver and other members of Columbia-Southern’s Traffic 
Department have pioneered a long list of improvements in the safe and 
economical shipping of chemicals. The company’s new fleet of tank 
barges incorporates many special features designed for more efficient 
handling of bulk quantities. Columbia-Southern’s liquid caustic tank 
cars were the first to use a special lining that permits delivery of high 
concentration caustic—free from metallic pickup. Also, Columbia- 
Southern developed the use of the dome safety platform on tank cars, 
as an effective safeguard against accidents during loading and 
unloading. 

This customer-ortented attitude is common to all Columbia-Southern 
activities. For example, Columbia-Southern caustic soda is available 
in a variety of forms and grades, providing each customer with the 
particular caustic best suited for his facilities and needs. Customers 
can choose from solid, flake (in fine or medium particle size), or 
liquid (in 50% or 73% concentration). In addition, there’s a highly 
purified grade of liquid caustic, for special uses such as rayon manu- 
facture. And your Columbia-Southern Technical Service Representa- 
tive is always available for professional consultation on the proper 
application of these various forms of caustic soda. 

Buyers of chemicals in every industry like this thoroughness, because 
it adds up to extra profits for them. You’ll find that it will for you, too. 


Anhydrous Ammonia, Barium Chemicals, Benzene Hexachloride, Calcium Chloride, Calcium 
Hypochlorite (Pittchlor®, Pittabs®), Carbon Tetrachloride, Caustic Potash, Caustic Soda, 
Chlorine, Chlorinated Benzenes, Chloro IPC, Chrome Chemicals, Hydrogen Peroxide, Muriatic 
Acid, Pacific Crystals, Perchlorethylene, Rubber Pigments (Calcene®, Hi-Sil®, Silene®), 
Soda Ash, Sodium Bicarbonate, Sodium Sulfate, Titanium Tetrachloride, Trichlorethylene 
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CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


A Subsidiary of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company * One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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8 major chemical companies 
are now using the 


DRY-FLO’ CAR for 
bulk shipment of POLYETHYLENE 
and POLYSTYRENE 


Ask the nearest General American office about the 


DRY-FLO advantages of bulk shipment for your product. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
«sx 135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 3, Ill. * Offices in principal cities 


2 MES CREO RORE < 
a 

The Dry-Flo® car provides maximum sanitation and 
full protection for materials that require careful handling. 


LGENERAL/ 
Xi Airslide® and Dry-Flo® Car Division 
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Beckman’s Noebels readies Megachrom to winnow new chemicals from complex mixtures. 


Sifting Profit Out of Offbeat Organics 


This week new equipment is speed- 
ing gas chromatography’s  meta- 
morphosis from analytical tool to 
producer of high-purity research 
chemicais. Instruments tailored for 
production are now offered by Beck- 
man Instruments (Fullerton, Calif.), 
Podbielniak (Chicago), and Perkin- 
Elmer (Norwalk, Conn.). And in 
many labs, hand-built variations of 
chromatography columns are helping 
to find quicker, cheaper ways to iso- 
late complex organics. 

At least one commercial use of 
chromatography is near. In a few 
months, Hormel Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (Austin, Minn.) 
expects to offer small quantities of 
gas chromatography-produced methyl 
eicosapentaenoate, methyl docosahex- 
aenoate and methyl arachidonate. 
These are used in lipid metabolism 
studies, will be offered in 99.99% 
purity. Hormel will employ a Pod- 


Chemical 


-Chemical Purity 


| Chromatograph Canes Nail 


Isolated from... a Purity Pu 





Iso-octane 





commercial iso-octane : 2 | 99.99% 99.0% 





n-Heptane 


commercial n-heptane ae | “ 





"Ethyl alcohol 








| Carbon tetrachloride 





" Cyclohexane 


commercial cyclohexane 





| Methyloleate 





Cinnamic aldehyde 


cassia oil 





Limonene 
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AC Polyethylene 


NOW BENEFITS 


ALL THESE FIELDS... 


Injection Molders — shorter cycles, 
complete flow control, better mold 
release; larger, more intricate parts 
with greater gloss control. 


Polish Makers — for both paste and 
liquid finishes — imparting improved 
wear and durability, water resist- 
ance, antislip properties and rebuff- 
ability, gloss. 


Paper Converters — hot-melt qual- 
ity coatings, at low cost; good grease 
and scuff resistance; single feed to 
automatic machines. 


Dairy Carton Coaters — longer 
shelf life; reduced flaking, leaking 
and bulging. 


Food Packagers — smarter package 
appearance —more gloss, less rub-off 
and scuff; improves printing at the 
same time. 


Box Makers — interior coatings for 
corrugated cartons that eliminate 


fibre scratch and need for costly lin- 
ers; improved scuff, chemical, 
grease and moisture resistance; bet- 
ter gloss, no rub-off. 


Textile Finishers — superb “hand” 
plus higher abrasion resistance, im- 
proved tear strength, extra crease 
resistance, reduced needle cutting; 
specially suitable for finishing wash- 
and-wear fabrics. 


Ink and Paint Manufacturers 
—antismudge and scuff resistance. 


Slush Molders — simplified produc- 
tion, minimum mold costs; tough, 
colorful moldings with fine detail. 


Film Extruders — faster extrusion 
rates, lower machine temperatures, 
easier gauge control; brilliant, uni- 
formly colored films. 


Squeeze Bottle Makers — glossy 
finish and even color; faster mold- 
ing operations. 


HOW CAN A-C POLYETHYLENE BENEFIT YOUR BUSINESS? 


A-C Polyethylene can help any business where the field of operation is 
even remotely similar to those mentioned above. Now available in 
emulsifiable as well as regular grades, this exciting new polymer 
offers you many opportunities to improve products or processes. 


For facts on how A-C Polyethylene can benefit 
your business, just write us at the address below, 
specifying your field of interest. 
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SEMET-SOLVAY 


Department 571-AB 


40 Rector Street 
New York GN. Y. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTION * WAREHOUSING IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


52 
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bielniak unit with 
column. 


1-in.-diameter 


Beckman’s Megachrom is currently 
the workhorse of preparative gas 
chromatographs, costs about $10,000, 
can prepare 10 milliliters of ultra- 
pure (see chart) compounds such as 
iso-octane and ethyl alcohol in 30 
minutes, or 3 ml. of methyl oleate 
in the same period. To prepare simi- 
lar quantities of these compounds by 
conventional methods would take at 
least several hours—several days in 
some cases, says Beckman. 

For example, molecular stills cost 
from $100 to $22,000, depending on 
their capabilities, but may take two 
days to prepare 50 cc. of material 
that the Megachrom would turn out 
in two and a half hours, it’s claimed. 

That’s not to say, however, that 
the two devices are even remotely 
competitive in the CPI. Commercial 
application of molecular stills, devel- 
oped by Eastman Kodak and now 
sold exclusively by Consolidated Vac- 
uum Corp. (Rochester, N.Y.), is well 
established, notably in removing mois- 
ture, odor, color and trace catalyst 
from plasticizers such as _ dioctyl 
phthalate and dioctyl sebacate; puri- 
fication of waxes; removal of either 
high or low polymers from mixed sili- 
cone polymers; and separation of an- 
hydrous lanolin from wool. 

Gas chromatography, on the other 
hand, is still a long way from finding 
large-volume uses, although Beck- 
man says one of its customers plans 
to use a Megachrom to prepare pure 
chemicals that will be packaged and 
sold. And Henry Noebels, manager 
of applications engineering for the 
firm’s scientific and process instru- 
ments division, expects the device to 
find wide use in separating complex 
mixtures to yield high-purity fractions 
for use in “feeding experiments, or- 
ganoleptic tests, chemical reactions, 
and as analysis standards.” 

Spin vs. Soak: There’s a differ- 
ence in principle, of course, between 
the two types of separators. Centrif- 
ugal molecular stills spin a thin, uni- 
form film over a heated surface under 
vacuum. Conditions can be precisely 
controlled to yield the required frac- 
tions, which condense as distillate. 

The new chromatographs are 
scaled-up analytical instruments that 
handle comparatively large liquid 
samples and collect the separated 
fractions of these samples. Heated 
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Experimental tire cord 

yarn being spun at 

Buckeye Technical Laboratories 
in Memphis 





TIRES 


CH — | 


When buying tires, look for the 
TYREX mark. Independent. tests 
prove tires made with TYREX vis- 
cose cord give more mileage, resist 
road shocks and impacts best, and 


give top turnpike performance. 
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...and the change 
is to TYREX* Cord 


* TYREX is a collective trademark of TYREX, Inc., for viscose tire yarn and cord. 


HO knows tires better than 
WW: manufacturers! Again 
this year, over 99% of the new cars 
rolling off assembly lines have tires 
made with TYREX, the superior 
new cellulosic tire cord. Result: 
smoother, quieter, and safer driving 
—and extra mileage. 

Today’s TYREX tires are the re- 
sult of concentrated research by 
makers of tire cord, tires, and cellu- 
lose. Buckeye contributed to the 
success of TYREX by developing 
and supplying in large quantities 
wood pulp with a higher alpha 
cellulose content than previously 
available from any source. 


Teamwork with makers of tire 
cord, cellophane, rayon, plastics and 
other cellulose-based products has 
always been an important part of 
Buckeye service. Often we have 
helped manufacturers to improve 
quality and decrease costs. 

Our technical staff, research labo- 
ratories and up-to-the-minute plant 
facilities are ready to serve you in 


the same way. Just say the word. 


Buckeye 3 


first in 
cellulose 


BUCKEYE CELLULOSE CORPORATION 
Cotton linters plant at Memphis, Tennessee — Wood pulp plant at Foley, Florida 





Hundreds of our clients in the Chemical 
Process Industries find it profitable to “rent” 
our laboratories, either as an extension of 
their own facilities or to do some highly spe- 
cial work in analysis, research or develop- 
ment. You can profit, too, when you need: 


5 WAYS TO PROFIT 


from 
United States 
Testing Company 
Services 


Fields of Specialization: 


Water Analysis « 
Pulp & Paper e 
Food Products & Additives e 
Microbiology ¢ Plant & Site Inspections 


Send for your free copy 
of technical bulletin 5901, 
or write us about your 
specific problem. 


Pharmaceuticals & Drugs 
Textile Chemicals & Dyes 
Resins, Plastics & Rubber e 





1. Specialized Experience Applied to Your Project 
— Knowledge-in-depth of many fields...extensive 
library facilities...as many specialists as needed 
...all at a fraction of what it would cost you to 
do the same job. 


2. Economical Handling of Peak Loads— We are 
equipped to handle your peak loads immediately 
and keep your fluctuating work load profitable. 


3. A Control On Your Own Laboratory—Our facil- 
ities can provide you with an independent check 
on your own laboratory results. 


4. Standards Inspection Service —We stock for 
immediate delivery laboratory apparatus that 
has been 100%-inspected by United States Test- 
ing Company. Our quantity purchasing and 
inspection give you accuracy at catalog prices. 


5. An independent Laboratory Service— Our serv- 
ices can give you an unbiased, objective evalua- 
tion of a product or process. All reports to 
clients are impartial, factual and confidential. 


Fuels & Oils 
Soaps & Detergents 
Metals Chemistry 
Agricultural Chemicals & Soils Analysis 


Chemicals & Natural Raw Materials 
Paints, Varnishes & Pigments 
Physical Chemistry 
e Outdoor Exposures e 


C-1 


The 
World's Most 
Diversified 
Independent 
Laboratory 


United States Testing Co., Inc. 
1415 Park Avenue, Hoboken, N. J. 


Branch Laboratories 


BOSTON - 
MEMPHIS » NEWYORK © PHILADELPHIA » TULSA 


BROWNSVILLE + DALLAS + DENVER + LOS ANGELES 
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carrier gas is passed through a chro- 
matographic column packed with inert 
solid (kieselguhr) coated with a parti- 
tioning liquid, the “stationary phase.” 
Samples are separated as they are 
swept through the column, depending 
on their molecular affinity for the 
partitioning liquid. 

Megachroms are being used by 
Dow Chemical (Pittsburg, Calif.), U.S. 
Bureau of Mines (Laramie, Wyo.), 
textile producer Deering-Milliken 
(Spartanburg, S.C.) and American 
Petroleum Institute at Carnegie Tech 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.). 

Spelling Out Considerations: Pod- 
bielniak has sold Montecatini a 2-in.- 
diameter chromatographic column, 
designed for separating low-boiling 
(20 C) hydrocarbons. Such a big col- 
umn, P. J. Turkal, Podbielniak chemi- 
cal engineer, points out, can handle 
more volume but with less selectivity 
than can thinner tubes. (An alterna- 
tive is to use several smaller-diameter 
columns in parallel.) 

An important element of design is 
carrier liquid—e.g., silicone grease 
or polyester succinate. The liquid 
should have a vapor pressure of 0.05 
to 0.01 mm. of mercury. If it has 
high vapor pressure, it tends to come 
out with the sample. 

And processing rate, too, bears on 
column efficiency. If too much sample 
is vaporized in the column, the sep- 
aration efficiency drops off markedly. 

As a rule, gas chromatography 
should not be tried until the mixture 
is down to four or fewer components. 
Consequently, preliminary distillation 
is usually necessary. 

Podbielniak’s 1-in. column (such 
as Hormel uses) costs about $6,000; 
the 2-in. unit for Montecatini cost 
$15,000. Perkin-Elmer offers an even 
less costly, although less versatile, 
instrument. Its Model 154-D Vapor 
Fractometer handles samples as large 
as several milliliters, sells for around 
$3,000. Typically, it can separate 0.3 
ml. of pure trans-dichloroethylene 
from 1 ml. of the isomeric mix of 
cis and trans forms. 

In all cases, end-product cost is 
not the significant consideration. Hor- 
mel, for example, isn’t worried about 
cost—its line of 24 biochemicals is 
offered as a service rather than 
for profit. The issue: Do you need to 
go to gas chromatography to get re- 
quired purity? If that’s the 
there’s no other choice. 


case, 
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MAXIMUM SERVICE FOR 


MINERAL 


Sulfuric acid « Nitric acid « Hydrochloric acid 
< YA NA RA Zz ID Oleum «+ Battery Electrolyte +» Mixed acids 


You are assured adequate delivery of Cyanamid Mineral Acids at all times. Strategically located 
shipping points provide prompt, efficient service in quantities from carboys to tank cars. And 
Cyanamid skill guarantees bulk acids of consistent quality that always meet specifications. 


For further information mail coupon today. 


AMONG THE PRODUCTS OF CYANAMID’S PROCESS CHEMICALS 
DEPARTMENT: ACCOBOND® Resins * AERO* Calcium Carbide * AERO® 
Calcium Cyanamide * AERO® Cyanuric Chloride * AERO® Dicyandiamide 
AERO* Glycolonitrile * AERO® Guanidine Hydrochloride * AERO* HCN 
(Liquid Hydrocyanic Acid) * AERO* Maleic Anhydride * AERO® Melamine 
AERO* Metallic Stearates * AERO* Phthalic Anhydride * AEROMET® 
Metallurgical Additive * AEROSOL® Surfactants * Ammonium Sulfate 
CYQUEST 40® Sequestering Agent * Mineral Acids * Aluminum Sulfate 


*Trademark 


Send for full information today 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


PROCESS CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT « 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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American Cyanamid Company 
Process Chemicals Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Please send me free technical information about 


CYANAMID MINERAL ACIDS 
Name 
Company 
OR erecicntnennemnmepsnimamaiantit 
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AMSCO is first in sales 
because AMSCO 
is first in service. 


Wherever your plant is located, American Mineral Spirits 
Company can deliver solvents right to your door quickly, 
economically. No matter how you order—by the barge, tank 
car, tank wagon, or by the drum—AMSC0O’s nationwide net- 
work of refineries, storage terminals, and distributors gets 
the shipment to you fast. 


Along with this unmatched service, AMSCO is first in re- 
search and technical aid. Whatever your solvent needs, spe- 
cify AMSCO. You'll get what you want, where you want it 
(and because there’s no lead in our britches), when you 
want it. 

For more information, just call or write the AMSCO office 
nearest you, or General Eastern Offices, Murray Hill, New 
Jersey. 
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MINERAL SPIRITS COMPANY 


New York « Chicago « Los Angeles 
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Freedom from dust is a new plant dimension 
that measures administrative excellence 
as well as production efficiency. 
/ Advanced manufacturing techniques, coupled 
UNI-FILTERS e with a nation-wide campaign against air 
/ pollution, have established need for a new high 
, order of dust control. The Dracco collectors 
shown here, backed by 40 years experience in dust 
BAG-HOUSE COLLECTORS control engineering, can prove invaluable in 


Dracco can also design your fight for clean plants and clear skies. 





engineer and fabricate a 
bag-house type collectors, A new 28-page brochure “FREEDOM FROM DUST includes 
uhees Gontein ts the full technical and application data on Dracco’s complete line 
application of qualified : of dry collection equipment. Write Dracco Division of Fuller Co., 
sonapenaate iosnuatiel Harvard Avenue and East 116th Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


airstream conveyors 
dust control equipment 
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In Chanute, Kan., this week, West- 
ern Petrochemical Corp. is preparing 
to start up a novel wax-decolorizing 
plant—the first unit of its kind to em- 
ploy Socony Mobil’s Thermofor Con- 
tinuous Percolator for clay adsorp- 
tion. A key part of WPC’s current 
expansion program, the wax plant is 
designed to turn out 200 bbls./day 
of water-white microcrystalline wax- 
es to meet the increasing demands 
of the packaging industry. 

Packaging—milk cartons, frozen- 
food wrappers, and the like—has al- 
ready helped shift microcrystalline 
wax from by-product to coproduct 
status. In doing so, it has spurred 
some sharp process modification. 
WPC’s continuous percolation system 
is the latest of these refinements, is 
claimed to offer several advantages 
over conventional static-bed adsorp- 
tion techniques. Moreover, Socony 
believes, these pluses will show up 
not only in wax processing but also 
in the decolorization of other liquids. 
Here are the advantages claimed for 
the Socony Thermofor process: 

e It takes lower initial investment 
—-plant costs are reduced by as much 
as 25-35% by elimination of multiple 
processing units required for cyclic 
batch operations. 

e It has lower operating costs— 
continuous operation requires less 
labor, minimizes loss of adsorbent, 
runs at optimum decolorizing con- 
ditions. 

e It results in improved product 
quality—continuous recycling of ad- 
sorbent guarantees complete decolori- 
zation, prevents the slight carry- 
through that commonly occurs near 
the end of batch decolorizing cycles. 

Cost Comparison: These advan- 
tages were made clear during com- 
parative studies of the available de- 
colorizing processes, studies that WPC 
commissioned Litwin Engineering Co., 
its general contractor, to make. In 
all, four routes were investigated— 
two employing batch regeneration of 
adsorbent, two using continuous cy- 
cles. 

First considered was the conven- 
tional static-bed process, which uses 
three percolator towers operating in 
parallel. While melted wax is per- 
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colated through one tower, the adsor- 
bent bed of the second tower is 
washed with solvent naphtha. At the 
same time, washed adsorbent from 
the third tower is emptied onto a con- 
veyor belt and transferred to a kiln 
for batch regeneration. 

The second type of unit studied was 
a regenerative-type process with two 
percolator towers. One tower is kept 
onstream, while the adsorbent in the 
second is washed and regenerated by 
burning in place. 

The third was a process employing 
one percolator tower from which ad- 
sorbent is continuously lifted by a 
vertical screw conveyor. This process 
was rejected because of the inherent 
difficulties of handling sludge with a 
screw conveyor, and the lack of pilot- 
operation experience. 

The fourth candidate — Socony’s 
continuous percolator — won, hands 
down, in the final cost comparison, 
based on engineering designs and in- 
vestment estimates, plus a cost esti- 
mate of one year’s operation. 

Litwin’s actual figures: 


Annual 
operation 
$ 60,400 
$172,500 $112,900 
$156,000 $101,000 


Operating Advantages: The oper- 
ating advantages of continuous per- 
colation are best shown by the de- 
velopment of the art of decolorizing 
petroleum waxes. 

Originally, paraffin wax was extrac- 
ted as a by-product from lubricating 
oils to lower their pour-point. The oil 
was chilled and the wax allowed to 
settle out. This settling process has 
since been replaced by a variety of 
solvent dewaxing processes in which 
the wax is extracted with a solvent, 
crystallized by chilling, and separated 
from the solvent by filtration or cen- 
trifugation (CW, Aug. 8, ’59, p. 53). 

The color of waxes separated by 
these methods was satisfactory for 
most uses, since the products had 
passed through several refining proc- 
esses with the lube oils. 

But when modern packaging uses 
increased the quality requirements for 
water-white waxes, a further step was 
introduced—at first, it was the “hot 
contact” purification: melted wax was 
mixed with a granular adsorbent (ac- 
tivated carbon, Fuller’s earth, bauxite, 
or various natural and synthetic ad- 


Initial 
investment 
Socony unit $110,000 
Regenerative 
Conventional 
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sorbents) and the mixture was heated. 
Spent adsorbent was then separated 
from the decolorized wax by stand- 
ard filtration methods and then dis- 
carded. 

The hot-contact method was inex- 
pensive enough for by-product wax 
processing; but as the demand for 
decolorized waxes increased, it be- 
came uneconomical. Refiners then 
switched to the conventional static- 
bed process, which was the simplest 
process for continuously decolorizing 
the wax, at the same time permitted 
recovery of spent adsorbent. 

The static-bed process, however, 
has many of the disadvantages asso- 
ciated with batch regeneration—e.g., 
operating costs remain high, waxes 
produced are not perfectly white. Wax 
color varies from white, when a fresh 
bed of adsorbent is put onstream, to 
straw color at the end of a cycle. The 
merchandised product is a blend of 
these extremes. 

Continuous percolation avoids the 
color problem. It is countercurrent, 


so that the product wax has final con- 
tact with freshly regenerated adsorb- 
ent. The adsorbent is withdrawn con- 
tinuously; quality does not vary. 
Moreover, continuous operation per- 
mits closer control, reduces labor 
requirements. 

Solids-Handling: Key to the Ther- 
mofor Continuous Percolator is its 
ingenious  solids-handling system. 
Wet adsorbent sludge presents tricky 
problems—it’s too thick to be handled 
by a screw conveyor, too sticky to 
empty from a bucket conveyor. 

Socony engineers solved these prob- 
lems by “diluting” the sludge, drawn 
off at the bottom of the percolator, 
with liquefied crude wax, to get an 
easily handled slurry with high solids 
content. 

This transfer system is duplicated 
in the wash tower where solvent 
naphtha is percolated through the 
spent bauxite to wash out wax. The 
wax and naphtha are recycled from 
the top of the tower; washed bauxite 
is carried from the bottom of the 


Traveling Extraction Plant 


Newest attempt to wring petroleum 
out of the vast reserves of oil sands 
(CW Technology Newsletter, Jan. 23) 
along Canada’s Athabasca River is 
being spearheaded by this novel team 
of mining and processing equipment. 
As the mining machine (1) chews its 
way through surface deposits of the 
bitumen-bearing sands, a_ self-pro- 
pelled extraction pilot plant (2) tags 


along, separating the crude product 
from the worthless sand. Pipelines 
(3) supply bitumen-derived diluent to 
the traveling process unit, return dilute 
crude product to a central location 
for subsequent thermal cracking and 
storage. Cosponsors of the project: 
Cities Service Athabasca, Inc.; Im- 
perial Oil Ltd.; Richfield Oil Corp.; 
Royalite Oil Co., Ltd. 
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ut costs of corrosion control with 
Chromates 


compounds based on Mutuat 


Only 50 ppm 


of chromate in com- 
pound containing small 
amounts of synergistic 
chemicals protects metal 
surfaces exposed to wa- 
ter solutions 


In a typical open recirculating water system such asa 
cooling tower, you can save many dollars each year 
by using a chromate compound instead of chromate 
alone to avoid pitting! Corrosion can be kept to 
3 mils per year penetration or less! The compound’s 
blend of ingredients produces a synergistic effect 
... results are better than the sum of the effects of 
the individual components used separately. Com- 
parable savings can also be realized with chromate 
compounds in compressors, stationary diesel en- 
gines, marine and locomotive diesel engines, mer- 
cury arc rectifiers and ammonia condensers. 


MUTUAL 
Sodium Bichromate 
Sodium Chromate 
Chromic Acid 


CHROMIUM CHEMICALS 


Potassium Bichromate 
Potassium Chromate 
Ammonium Bichromate 
Koreon (one-bath chrome tan) 


llied 


: SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
hemical 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


MUTUAL chromium chemicals are available through deolers and SOLVAY branch 
offices located in major centers from coast to coast. Send export inquiries to 
Allied Chemical International, 40 Rector St., N. Y. 6. 
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...versus 800 ppm 


of straight chromate 
when no compound is 
used! 


Easy-to-use chromate compounds make waters 
non-corrosive while making metal surfaces corro- 
sion-resistant. To keep new recirculating water 
systems corrosion-free, add them before operation 
begins. Applied to older systems, they arrest rust 
and scale. You can choose from several types of 
compounds to find the one that best meets your par- 
ticular condition and equipment. 

Mail coupon for the names of leading manufac- 
turers of corrosion inhibiting compounds contain- 
ing Mutual Chromates and information on Mutual 
chromium chemicals. 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
Allied Chemical Corporation 

61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Please send: 


0 List of manufacturers of corrosion inhibiting 
compounds 


0 Booklet “Mutual Chromium Chemicals” 


Name 





Position 





Company 
Phone 
Street 
City 
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Here’s the new 


wash tower in a sidestream of solvent 
naphtha to a drier, where the naphtha 
is boiled off and recovered for re- 
ON cycle. 


The dried granular bauxite, which 
can now be handled by bucket con- 
veyor or air lift, passes through a re- 
generating kiln, then back to the hop- 
per at the top of the wax percolator. 
From the hopper, it falls into the 
percolator vessel and settles through 
a rising current of molten wax. 

White wax product from the top 
of the percolator passes through a 
blotter press and a vacuum deodorizer 
tower on its way to storage. 

WPC is looking forward to a 
smooth startup of its continuous per- 
colating unit, since its design is based 
on successful experience with similar 
units used in decolorizing lube oil in 
England and with a large pilot unit 
operated in the U. S. by Socony 
Mobil. While continuous percola- 
tion’s advantages don’t justify scrap- 

ww eure ping existing static-bed units, it’s likely 
sie eeee”. r to replace them as fast as they be- 
come obsolete. Latest word is that it 
is also used to bleach sugar. 


ae 


Tungsten Plater Debuts 


The National Bureau of Standards 
has developed a method by which 
high-purity tungsten can be plated on- 

... take a measure of to metal and ceramic surfaces. 
oes , MIXING EFFICIENCY Simple to use, and producing a pin- 


. hole-free coat, this method may find 
s 1% > . : wide application in the fabrication of 
aS - Will your materials preparation rocket and missile nozzles, jet engine 
facilities measure up to the production and quality control parts, and vacuum tubes. 
standards that are already in sight for the ’60s? As NBS describes it, the part to 
' ; ; ; be plated is put in a ceramic-lined 
If you mix dry solids, this 12-page bulletin is specifically cylinder, and the air around it re- 
designed to make you dissatisfied with “hit or miss” mix- placed with hydrogen. The part is 
. . : = ‘. pate P soc an } tt 
ing practices. It reveals how controlled dispersion is being heated to about 650 C in an induction 


. . furnace. Then tungsten hexafluoride 
achieved by Mix-Muller users . . . processors who have vapor and hydrogen are passed (under 
already realized that “‘cement mixer technology” takes an flow control) into the cylinder in a 


expensive toll at today’s raw material prices. Take a yard- ratio of three volumes hydrogen to 
stick to controlled dispersion . . . write for a copy of your oe ee Rees. Waee Me 


gaseous mixture comes into contact 
new HANDBOOK ON MULLING, with the heated part, the hexafluoride 


is reduced and tungsten deposited. 
Platings 416 in. thick have been ob- 
& ® tained in an hour, compared with 
SIMPSON MIX-MULLER DIVISION 0.001-in. platings produced in the 
same time by electrodeposition. The 
new method can be used on shapes 
that can’t be handled by flame-spray- 
ing techniques (CW, Dec. 13, ’58, p. 
27). Deposits are denser (19.3 gm./- 
cu. cm.) than flame-spray compacts. 


National Engineering Company 
642 Machinery Hal! Bidg. « Chicago, Illinois 
In Canada: 17 Queen St., East, Toronto 1 
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LOOKING FOR TOP QUALITY IN YOUR POLYMERS? 


... start with CARBIDE’s vinyl acetate monomer! 


Many manutacturers of latex paints, textile fin- 
ishes. adhesives, and related products already 
know the advantages of CARBIDE’s vinyl acetate 
monomer. Others, looking for high quality, con- 
sistent uniformity, and high reactivity, should 
investigate the benefits of this monomer. 

CARBIDE’s vinyl acetate is supplied inhibited 
with either DPA (diphenylamine)* or HQ (hydro- 
quinone). In addition, extreme purity is assured 
by careful control of all raw materials from start 
to finish—and specifications are checked and re- 
checked before shipment. 

Vinyl acetate is shipped in 55-gallon drums in 
carload or LCL lots, or by tank truck or tank ear. 


If you use other monomers—vinyl esters. acrylic 


Electron micrograph of polyvinyl acetate emulsion 


esters, maleic esters, acrylic acid, butadiene, sty- 
rene, or acrylonitrile—you can take advantage of 
compartment tank car and tank truck shipments. 

Talk to your Carsipe Representative about 
vinyl acetate. For his address, write Union 
Carbide Chemicals Company, Division of Union 
Carbide Corporation. Room 328H, 30 East 42nd 
Street. New York 17, N. Y. 


“Union Carbide” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide Corporation 


*U.S.P. 2,352,263 
UNION CARBIDE 
CHEMICALS COMPANY 


UNION 
CARBIDE 
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It takes only a matter of minutes to change the name 
We shortened on an office door. But it took months of planning to 
organize St. Regis’ all-out program to meet the ever- 
changing needs of our shipping bag customers. Now, 
with expanded facilities, we’re prepared to serve you 


the name better than ever before. 
Zee The new St. Regis Bag Division was developed to 


provide you with four important services: the right 
bag for your product, the best equipment to fill it, an 


engineering staff to help reduce your over-all packag- 
ing costs, and, wherever possible, new packaging sys- 
tems and methods. 


It’s so complete in every way, we call this new pro- 


we 
Oo ul ir services gram Packaging-In-Depth. 


It was made possible by consolidating St. Regis’ 
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basic Multiwall organization with four highly-success- 
ful and respected paper and textile bag companies. We 
now offer a complete product line: multiwall, burlap, 
textile, mesh ... whatever you need. We now have 13 
manufacturing plants for more efficient coverage of 
key areas throughout the country where industries 
depend on bags for shipping their products. In these 
areas, a complete staff of packaging engineers is ready 
to give you skilled service quickly. 

Our research and development facilities are now 
available to all segments of the new Bag Division, to 
explore and perfect the most advanced, most efficient 
packaging methods. 


One thing more. The people who make your bag are 
best qualified to supply the bag filling and closing ma- 
chinery for your operation. St. Regis actually designs 
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and produces the most complete line of packaging ma- 
chinery in this field: more than 50 different models. 

To sum up: more diversified services to offer... 
more specialized people to meet your needs. And though 
our men have years of experience in many fields, the 
spirit of St. Regis’ new Bag Division is young and 
eager. We look forward to serving you soon. 


BAG DIVISION 


St.Regvis 


12h BET COMPANY 


150 EAST 42n0 STREET, NEW YORK 17. N.Y 


Lone Star Bag Division * Lubbock Bag Division * Wagner Bag Company, Inc 
Chemical Packaging Company + Mid-America Bag Division 
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Products* 
BUTADIENE 
AMMONIA 
ETHYLENE 
PROPYLENE 


Development Chemicals* 
CYCLOOCTADIENE 
CYCLOHEXENE 
VINYLCYCLOHEXENE 
METHACROLEIN 


PENTANE AROMATICS CYCLOOCTANE 


(Manufactured for 

Calcasiev Chemical Corp.) 
ETHYLENE OXIDE 
ETHYLENE GLYCOL 
POLYGLYCOL 


*For further information 
contact PCI Seles Department. 


**For further information and 
available research quantities 
contact PCI Development 
Department. 





You'll find the 
BASICS you want 


at mCi 


You may be seeking a new supply source for an established 
plant. Or perhaps you’re searching for raw materials to launch 
new manfacturing operations. Whatever your plans, at PCI 
you’ll find these basics to help you build success into your ex- 
panding operations: 


an ideal location in the heart of the growing Gulf Coast 
industrial area where 85% of the petrochemical industry is pres- 
ently located and weather conditions are conducive to year- 
round operations; 


desirable transportation facilities particularly for 
barging products along the Intracoastal Waterway into Mid- 
Continent America via the Mississippi River, or by barge or 
tanker to East Coast ports; 


an ethylene pipeline, carrying highest purity ethylene, 
stretches from Lake Charles to Texas, providing you an oppor- 
tunity to locate either in Louisiana or Texas if you plan to use 
ethylene for your raw material. 


PCI already is privileged to serve leading companies in the 
rubber and chemical industries with the products they demand 
as they need them. We can provide you the same services. 


Exe Petroleum Chemicals, Inc. 


POST OFFICE BOX 6, NEW ORLEANS 6, LA. 
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Butadiene makes a better base for solid propellent than do 
urethanes, according to a North American Aviation, Rocketdyne Division 
spokesman. James Medford, senior analysis engineer, says Rocketdyne 
studies show that butadiene propellents have greater resistance to tear 
and strain, less tendency to slump, and better case-bonding capabilities 
than does polyurethane. Medford believes that butadiene propellents assure 
the feasibility of solid rocket motors with 2-million-lb. thrust. 





Self-fluxing blast furnace feed is the goal of a research project 
now under way at Allis-Chalmers laboratories (Milwaukee, Wis.). Key: 
combining iron ore, limestone and coke in a single, heat-hardened pellet 
for fast, uniform contact. Ore reduction would be more immediate, result 
in substantially less fuel consumption and greater furnace output. The 
pellets would also cut material-handling and freight costs. 





Lime-calcining costs may be cut 15% by use of grate-type kilns, 
which permit calcining of fines, predicts Allis-Chalmers. Dow Chemical 
is installing a 600-tons/day A-C “grate-kiln” system scheduled for startup 
late this year at Ludington, Mich. Although A-C kilns debuted in the 
cement industry a few years ago (CW, Jan. 28, ’56, p. 92), Dow’s plant 
will be the first U.S. use in making high-calcium lime and caustic burned 
dolomite. 





Key to fines calcining: charge preheating, which completely 
calcines undersize material before it enters the kiln. In conventional kilns, 
fines tend to congregate in the center of the charge, are therefore only 
partly calcined. Estimated savings are based on 15% lower fuel needs 
and elimination of waste fines, which commonly account for more than 
15% of the raw material. 


The elusive cold virus has been grown outside the human body 
for the first time, by British researchers. C. H. Andrewes, director of the 
common cold research unit at Harvard Hospital, in Wiltshire, says his 
group’s achievement is an “entering wedge” toward conquering colds. 





A liquid-fueled rocket engine that can be restarted in flight 
had its first “hot” ground test at Lockheed Missiles Division test base 
(Eagle Mountain, Santa Cruz County, California) last week. Called the 
“Restart Agena,” it might allow a satellite in polar orbit, for example, to be 
switched into an orbit around the equator. 





Ss 
A new family of epoxy resins—epoxidized polyolefins—has 
been introduced by Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. Compared with 
conventional epichlorohydrin bisphenol epoxies, the new resins offer lower 
density, less costly curing and easier handling. Each molecule has 5-8 
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cross-linking sites (including vinyl groups), thus allowing a greater curing 
versatility than current resins that have only two functional groups avail- 
able. First markets will probably be in noncoating applications. 


Although different polyolefins can be used, polybutadiene is the 
backbone of the first three new resins offered, called Oxiron 2000, 2001 
and 2002. Differing in viscosity, these three are produced by adding hy- 
drogen peroxide to a mixture of polybutadiene and acetic acid in the 
presence of an ion-exchange-resin catalyst. Up-to-drum quantities are 
produced in pilot facilities at Baltimore. 

& 

A new aluminum anodizing process, developed by Toro Manu- 
facturing Corp. (Minneapolis), is said to be 10-50 times faster than usual 
methods. It also features more efficient use of electricity, reduced refriger- 
ation requirements, and lighter color. Toro won’t disclose chemical de- 
tails except to say that a conventional electrolyte is used. But the firm 
reveals that the process is carried out around room temperature (vs. 
25-52 F for other methods), requires current density 20-40 times greater 
than the usual 20-100 amps./sq. ft., and deposits 0.001 in. of aluminum 
oxide in one minute. 





Commercial plans for the new process aren’t yet firm, Toro 
says. But it is working up plans for a plant, envisions applications in hard- 
coating pistons, gears, helicopter blades and has tried the process on 
lawnmower parts. 

s 

The first nuclear reactor exclusively for biological research will 
be built at Argonne National Laboratory (Lemont, Ill.), an AEC facility 
operated by the University of Chicago. Named Janus, it will be used to 
study the results of both high and low doses of fission neutrons in small 
animals, may provide new information on how to guard against harm- 
ful radiation. Estimated cost of the project, slated for operation in early 
61, is $560,000. 





A new synthetic rubber process that yields castable polyure- 
thanes was disclosed last week by Farbenfabriken Bayer AG. (Leverkusen, 





Germany). It’s essentially a two-step process—in the first, diisocyanates 


(e.g., 1,5-naphthalene diisocyanate) react with linear polyhydroxy com- 
pounds, such as glycol-adipic acid polyesters having molecular weights 
of 1,000-3,000; in the second step, the product diisocyanate-polyester re- 
acts with glycols at about 100 C to yield the cross-linked rubber. 


Keys to castability, says Bayer, are the use of excess diisocyanate 
—four to five times more than the calculated hydroxyl-group number of 
the polyester—followed by use of unsaturated glycols, such as butene- 
diol. Castable polyurethanes are reportedly “extremely well suited” to 
production of automotive accessories, yield special properties—over 300% 
elongation, tensile strength of 300-400 kg./sq. cm. (4,200-5,700 psi.), 
elasticity of more than 30% —“not known before in plastics processing.” 
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pure n-BUIENE 2 from PETRO-TEX 
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We now have substantial continuous production of 
957 pure n-BUTENE 2 (CH; — CH = CH — CHs) 
for prompt delivery at an attractive tank-car price 
Our commercial production is virtually free of the 
n-Butene | isomer. It provides a valuable C, starting 
material with beta unsaturation from which many 


interesting petrochemicals can be made. 


We will welcome discussion of your present and 
potential need for n-BUTENE 2, as well as for 


n-BUTENE-1 ISOBUTYLENE 
BUTADIENE DIISOBUTYLENE TRIISOBUTYLENE 


Reo COREE VEER AL CORPORATION 
HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


a JOINTLY OWNED BY h 
” TENNESSEE GAS TRANSMISSION COMPANY AND FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION Me 
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now...industrys workhorse 


When an industrial chemical as big as formaldehyde must be kept warm in transit and storage in order to 
prevent its deterioration, the costs for heated storage add up to a sizeable afnual expense for industry. 
Now a recent development of Celanese research promises substantial reduction in this expense for formaldehyde 
users. The new Celanese process “builds in” low temperature stability to permit safe storage at a full 
15-20 degrees F. below previously recommended levels... makes possible higher formaldehyde concentrations 
with resultant economies in processing. Users will be interested in this stabilized formaldehyde. It has been 
thoroughly field tested, and it costs no more. Write us for corroborating data. Celanese Chemical Company, 


a Division of Celanese Corporation of America, Dept. 952-B,180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Celanese! 
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CHEMICALS 


Canadian A ffiliate: Canadian Chemical Company Limited, Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver 


Export Sales: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16 








PLASTIC-COATED 
PRESSURE CONTAINERS 


ey 
Owens In cinols 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Only Owens-lllinois pressure packages have this 
bond of plastic to glass 


HE PLASTIC IS MORE THAN a jacket 
‘| around the bottle in an Owens- 
Illinois pressure package . . . it’s 
bonded to the glass as a part of the 
container itself. It won't peel off. 


This permanent bonding of plas- 
tic and glass gives you a tough and 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS 


handsome package which will 
never alter your product. For glass 
is inert to chemicals . . . is flavorless 
and odorless . . . and keeps what it 
contains at peak of effectiveness. 
These colorful and sturdy Owens- 
Illinois pressure packages come in 


a variety of shapes and sizes. 
Choose from a wealth of stock con- 
tainers, or let O-I create a new de- 
sign just for you. 

Every O-I container can be per- 
manently decorated with Applied 
Color Lettering. 


Owens-ILLINoIs 


AN @) PRODUCT 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Pesticide ‘scare’ reports spur makers to all-out educational program aimed at encing farmer misuse. 


‘Scare’ Headlines Jar Ag-Chemical Makers 


Agricultural chemical marketing 
men—concerned about the market- 
disrupting effects of recent “scare” 
reports involving chemical pesticides 
—last week turned their attention to 
the just-opened Congressional hear- 
ings on proposed food additives legis- 
lation. 

Pesticide makers are worried that 
the hearings, which are certain to 
resurrect the cranberry-aminotriazole 
incident, will culminate in a call for 
tougher government controls. 

Their fears are grounded in recent 
Food & Drug Administration moves 
(1) prohibiting the use of diethylstil- 
bestrol for fattening poultry, (2) pro- 
hibiting the use of the insecticide 
heptachlor wherever residues of hep- 
tachlor, or heptachlor epoxide, a 
breakdown product, may be demon- 
strated on treated crops. New evi- 
dence is said to prove that some 
epoxide residue finds its way into meat 
and milk of livestock. 


Some pesticide producers figure 
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these moves are just the warmup for 
a sweeping Campaign against all pesti- 
cides. But additional action patterned 
on the heptachlor decision is not on 
the docket. FDA officials tell CHEMI- 
CAL WEEK that they have no evidence 
of other pesticides breaking down 
into toxic substances under field con- 
ditions. 

Market Rumble: Pesticides repre- 
sent a big and growing market for 
agricultural chemical producers. In 
*59, more than $278 million worth of 
pesticides at the manufacturer’s level 
($580 million retail) helped U.S. farm- 
ers in their fight against losses from 
insects, weeds and fungi, losses esti- 
mated to top $10 billion annually. 

The °59 sales add up to about 
seven times the $40 million worth of 
pesticides used in the U.S. in °39, 
virtually all of which were inorganics. 
Since the early *40s—when DDT 
came into widespread use—annual 
consumption of synthetic organic pes- 
ticides has grown to 600 million Ibs. 


But these impressive sales figures 
might be cut back seriously, say many 
pesticide marketing men and spokes- 
men for the National Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., if another “cran- 
berry incident” should occur. 

So far, none of the major producers 
of pesticides has reported any evi- 
dence of a sales decline. In fact, 
monthly sales in November and De- 
cember in the Southeast topped °58 
levels. 

While it may be too early to notice 
any sales dip, pesticide makers figure 
they'll certainly know by May. Con- 
sensus: barring any extremes of nat- 
ural conditions (which could kill 
many insects, curtail pesticide demand) 
or another wave of “scare reports,” 
sales should reflect continuing growth. 

About 60% of all pesticide sales 
are made to farmers, most of whom 
will want to continue using the ma- 
terials, it is felt, to boost crop yield 
and quality. About 20% of total 
U.S. pesticide production is exported, 
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and the remaining 20% is purchased 
by nonprofessionals — homeowners 
and others who likely may show some 
fear of agricultural chemicals because 
of the bad publicity pesticides re- 
ceived in recent months. 

But even a 10% drop in sales to 
the latter group would mean a total 
decline of only about 2%, say mar- 
keters. 


Producers React: To offset adverse. 


publicity, makers are going into 
action. Virtually every company in 
the business has planned exactly what 
it will do if hit by a toxicity prob- 
lem. Public relations staffs have been 
briefed, following the example of 
American Cyanamid when it was 
faced with the aminotriazole crisis 
(CW, Nov. 21, ’59, p. 42). 

Moreover, most companies have 
stepped up their educational efforts 
aimed at keeping the middlemen and 
ultimate consumers (the farmers) 
fully informed of products’ haz- 
ards, uses, proper handling methods. 
This means more bulletins, mailings, 
speeches before  distributor-farmer 
meetings, more films and slide presen- 
tations. 

One agriculturat chemicals sales 
manager put it this way: “We’re going 
all-out to give our customers a short 
course on ‘how to avoid pesticide 
trouble.’” 

Most pesticide makers have long 
carried their share of the responsibil- 
ity for educating consumers about the 
hazards of their products, already em- 
ploy a wide variety of means to warn 
users of dangers, specify exactly how 
to use the products. 

Much of the blame for farmer mis- 
use of pesticides has been placed on 
local formulators and _ distributors, 
who, in their zeal to sell, may over- 
look much of the precautionary in- 
formation needed for safe use. 

Nevertheless, nearly all companies 
contacted by CHEMICAL WEEK say 
they are stepping up these efforts. 
Many companies mention programs 
patterned after ones already in use— 
but bigger. 

New Programs: Other approaches 
are new. Example: Dow Chemical Co. 
is cosponsoring (along with National 
Assn. of County Agricultural Agents) 
a tour next summer for 50 county 
agents from all parts of the U.S. Pur- 
pose: to widen their horizons by show- 
ing them farm problems over a broad 
area of the U.S., particularly those 


involving pest-control measures. 

Dow initiated the program last sum- 
mer, giving 12 county agents a three- 
week, 3,500-mile tour. 

Big Debate: While most pesticide 
producers plan to expand their con- 
sumer education programs, many are 
not sure just how they'll accomplish 
it. Big questions facing pesticide sales 
and promotion managers: “Shall we 
beam our precautionary and how-to- 
use information to the general public 
(at high cost) and help remove the 
stigma now attached to chemical pest- 
killers? Or should we channel our in- 
formation to processors and users of 
our products?” 

Industry sources say the balance 
swings back and forth, depending on 
the prevailing actions of government 
officials. 

Top-Level Struggle: Meanwhile, 
government agencies are also debating 
how to handle pesticide problems. 
Secretaries Benson and Flemming 
have been at odds for weeks over the 
handling of the aminotriazole and 
stilbestrol incidents. 

Flemming feels he is only carrying 
out the law as Congress intended it. 
Benson is pushing hard to head off 
any more “scare announcements” in- 
volving other agricultural commodi- 
ties, wants to “put the question in 
focus.” 

Farmers’ Views: While many farm- 
ers are unhappy with Flemming’s 
handling of these matters, few are dis- 
enchanted about the use of pesticides. 
Most realize they need pesticides to 
reach peak output, maintain top qual- 
ity. They are getting the “read-the- 
label” messages from all sides. But 
they fear chemical companies will hike 
prices to pay for the increasing costs 
of research and development. 

Makers of agricultural chemicals 
figure it costs $200,000 to $1.5 mil- 
lion to develop a single chemical pesti- 
cide from a research candidate to a 
commercial product. Involved in this 
expense are two or more years of 
fundamental studies, covering basic 
research and screening of compounds; 
long-term field and toxicity tests; de- 
velopment of analytical test proce- 
dures and optimum process condi- 
tions; and application for government 
registration of the compound and its 
label. 

Producers report the get-tough pol- 
icy on pesticide residues has already 
forced them to toss out promising 
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“Bank” your liquids where the business is! 


Only General American offers you complete tank storage 
facilities within 500 miles of almost all top American mar- 
kets! Today six General American Terminals* provide 
nearly 16,000,000 barrels of storage capacity for all bulk 
liquids that can flow through pipelines. 

Only General American Tank Storage Terminals give 
you all these benefits: 


¢ Complete privacy of storage. 


e Maintain inventories to meet production needs and 
market conditions. 


Lease what you need when you need it. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TANK STORAGE TERMINALS 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 


135 South LaSalle Street 
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e Avoid the capital expenditures of a tank storage ter- 
minal and its operation. 
Move your product in or out by tanker, barge, tank 
car, truck or pipeline. 
General American’s warehouse receipts are accepted 
as the highest type of collateral. 
For further information, call or write our nearest district 
office or terminal. 
*Carteret, N. J. (Port of New York), Chicago Ill., Corpus Christi, 
Texas (Port of Corpus Christi), Pasadena, Texas (Port of Houston), 
Galena Park, Texas (Port of Houston), Good Hope, La. (Port of 
New Orleans). 


a division of 
CORPORATION 


Chicago 3, Illinois 
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Costs! 


© SHIP 
CHEMICALS 
BY BARGE 


Working closely with the 
Chemical Industry in the 
solution of special problems. 


CHEMICAL BARGE LINES, INC. 


LEA RIVER LINES, INC. + INDIAN RIVER LINES, INC. 
222 W. EIGHTH ST. WILMINGTON 1, DEL. 


Call Philadelphia, Pa.: 
LOcusT 3-3215 
TELEWRITER PH 636 


Contract Carriers + Inland Waterways 





ASTM GRADE 


99% + Purity 
EXCLUSIVE 


= with 
_ HUMPHREY-WILKINSON, Inc. 


where high purity intermediates 
and research chemicals in com- 
mercial quantities are created 
to aid industrial progress, in- 
others) the 
manufacture of alkenyl succinic 


cluding (among 
acids and other aliphatic com- 
pounds. 

WRITE TO-DAY for details 
and our H-W Catalog 260 with- 
out obligation. 


HUMPHREY-WILKINSON, Inc. 


Since 1947 
Serving the Blue Book of Industry with 


Intermediates and Research Chemicals 
201 Devine St., NORTH HAVEN, CONN. 
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new chemicals because they just can’t 
justify a toxicity gamble on all of them 
with stakes so high. This trend is sure 
to continue. 

Labels themselves will get careful 
consideration. Justus Ward, chief of 
USDA’s pesticide regulations unit, 
tells CHEMICAL WEEK that his Wash- 
ington staff will be increased 60% 
(from 38 to 61) so that all applica- 
tions for label registration can be 
scrutinized more closely. Re-registra- 
tion of labels (required every five 
years), essentially automatic in the 
past, will now get a much closer look. 

Prospects: In coming months, 
chemical companies likely will beam 
an unprecedented volume of “read- 
the-label” messages at farmers and 
formulators. While it’s only a good 
bet that users will follow the direc- 
tions more closely than ever before— 
now that the consequences of misuse 
are so well known—this much is cer- 
tain: pesticide marketing men, who 
once considered the vagaries of na- 
ture their biggest sales challenge, now 
figure the toxicity problem is the prin- 
cipal obstacle. It will doubtless be a 
tough problem for a long time. 


Focus on Sales Terms 


Disturbed by the “boom-year” talk 
last week at the National Chemical 
Credit Assn. meeting were a group 
of chemical process industries sales 
managers, treasurers and credit men. 
Their concern stems from their be- 
lief that conditions today contain all 
the elements necessary for another 
weakening round for credit policies, 
as customers play one chemical sup- 
plier off against another. 

This bearish attitude was evident 
in more than corridor conversations 
at NCCA’s Cleveland meeting. It was 
the frank consensus of 100 CPI sales 
and credit managers and treasurers, 
representing about 80 firms, that: 
(1) bills will be even harder to 
collect in °60 than in °59; (2) the 
large inventory buildup in the first 
half of *60 will be followed in ’61 
by a recession. 

Forecasts of very good business in 
60, plus a continuing tight-money 
supply, have alerted credit men to a 
sobering possibility: good customers 
—those who could afford to pay on 
the customary 30-day-net term basis 
—will be asking for more time with- 
out being pegged as poor credit risks. 


Says one treasurer, “It used to be 
a matter of urgency and pride for a 
company to pay its bills on time— 
even if it had to borrow money to 
do it. Something seems to have hap- 
pened to that old standard; now, good 
companies are asking for longer terms, 
without any qualms. They’re begin- 
ning to lean on the bigger suppliers.” 

How Much Leaning: The big ques- 
tion confronting credit men this year 
will be, “How far do we go in per- 
mitting such leaning?” 

Says one credit manager, “If the 
supplier companies would all hold the 
line, there would be no problem. But 
there’s always a supplier hungry 
enough for the business that he will 
use any means, including extension 
of net 30 terms, to get it.” 

Says another, “We always have tried 
to get our sales people to sell quality- 
of-product rather than terms-of-sale. 
But, under today’s conditions, we 
have to remind them more :>ften.” 

Fears of a _ not-distant recession 
stem largely from suppliers’ belief 
that their customers will build inven- 
tories beyond what they need. Loos- 
ening credit terms would fit into such 
a trend only too well, some credit 
men warn. 

Fear of Inflation: Dow Chemical 
Co.’s Treasurer Robert Bennett, 
speaking on the chemical industry 
outlook for first-half ’°60, said, “One 
of the great concerns of today is 
the fear of inflation, and it’s certainly 
possible that in the next several years 
increasing profits will be used up in 
meeting increased wages, salaries and 
other costs.” 

Pointing out that it’s not always 
easy to increase prices to compen- 
sate for inflationary pressures, Ben- 
nett said, “Our company’s price index 
is down 2% from a year ago, down 
6% from °52. This happened while 
the general price index rose 1% from 
last year, 13% from °52. I suppose 
the real reason for this is compe- 
tition.” 

Commenting further on _ pricing 
policies, Bennett said, “We want to 
give increased wages and salaries and 
increased returns to stockholders, but 
it cannot be done while other costs 
continue upward and prices go down- 
ward. Our pricing policies must give 
more and more attention to these 
‘other’ costs, such as local taxes, 
transportation, social security, and 
government regulations.” 
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Ethylene oxide unit at Wyandotte’s new Geismar Works near Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


WYANDOTTE OXIDES 


. + - building blocks for exciting new chemicals 


One of the most rapidly brightening horizons in the 
chemical industry today is the field of alkylene oxides. 
New products based on the “building block” ability of 
ethylene and propylene oxides, are coming out of the 
laboratories at an ever-increasing rate. Boasting more 


than 16 years of extensive experience in experimental 
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and practical oxide chemistry, plus unexcelled research 
facilities, Wyandotte Chemicals is a leader in this 
fertile and diversified area. In oxides, as on other 


chemical frontiers, Wyandotte is Pacing Progress with 


Creative Chemistry. p 
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WYANDOTTE 


new milestones in 


When ethylene oxide reacts with an “active 
hydrogen” compound like one of the alcohols, 
glycols, phenols, amines or organic acids, the new 
product generally contains a hydroxyl group which 
‘an, in turn, react with another molecule of 
ethylene oxide to form another new product. This 
chain reaction, subject to designed controls, offers 
unlimited possibilities in the development of new 
PETROLEUM— Wyandotte products based on alkylene oxides serve the products. * 


oil industry in drilling muds as demulsifiers, and also find extensive 
application in the growing area of secondary oil recovery. STAGGERING POTENTIAL 


When you add to this the fact that you can use 
ethylene oxide alone, propylene oxide alone, and 
that you can use them in random mixtures or 
ordered blocks, you begin to see the infinite variety 
of products that alkylene oxides can spawn. 


THE BEGINNING 


Wyandotte’s interest in oxide chemistry reached 
sharp focus in the early days of World War II 
with the synthesis of allyl alcohol from propylene 
glycol. Then came investigation into the pro- 
duction of glycol ethers for hydraulic fluids and 
the production of PLuRoNic® block-polymers with 
their impact on surface-active chemistry. 


A MAJOR DISCOVERY 


The outgrowth of this work in block-polymers led 
to what is considered one of Wyandotte’s major 
contributions in the field of oxide chemistry. 
Namely, nonionic surfactants produced by sequen- 
tial condensation of propylene oxide and ethylene 
oxide with low-molecular-weight reactive hydro- 
gen compounds. . . and how discovery of this new 
molecular structure for nonionic surfactants was 
used to synthesize what are now known as Wyan- 
dotte PLuronic polyols and Terronic® polyols. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE — Wyandotte, under the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics, pioneered in the development of ethylene oxide as a 
monopropellant for guided missile hardware. 


THE FIRST COMMERCIAL 
BLOCK-POLYMERS 


The Piuronics were the first block-polymers to 
be successfully employed commercially as non- 
ionic surface-active agents. And continuing research 
into alkylene oxides has led to Wyandotte’s 
QvuapDROL,* MONOLENE,* PLURACOL® E series of 
polyethylene glycols, PLuRAcot P series of poly- 
propylene glycols, PLuracot TP triols, and many 
other products still in development stages. 


WHAT’S GOING ON NOW? 


Present Wyandotte work in the field of oxide 


chemistry includes the extension of the block- 
TRANSPORTATION — Many of Wyandotte’s oxide products are used 


in antifreeze, lubricants and hydraulic fluids. Wyandotte research is 
working on several new products in this field. 
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research triggers 
oxide chemistry 


polymer series towards the development of new 
uses for our present products, along with new 
products for urethanes, hydraulic fluids, lubri- 
cants, improved surfactants, and hundreds of 
other applications. 


WHAT’S AHEAD? 


Continuing research into block-polymers may lead 
to new methods of bringing about the reactions of 
oxides with a host of other chemical compounds. 
Such new reactions would undoubtedly open up 
whole new ranges of products whose resulting appli- 
cations cannot now even be predicted. 


*Quadrol® —trademark for N, N, N', N'-tetrakis (2-hydrorypro- 
pyl) ethylenediamine 


Monolene® —trademark for N-(2-hydrozy propyl) 
ethylenediamine 





Milestones in 
Wyandotte’s oxide progress 


U.S. Pat. Patent 
No. Granted Title 
2,441,540 5-11-48 — Production of allyl alcohol. 
2,479,632 8-23-49 Catalytic production of allyl 
alcohol from Propylene Oxide 


2,503,050 4-4-50 Process for producing aldehydes 
by isomerization of olefin alpha 
oxides. 


2,521,170 9-5-50 Process for aldehydo isomeriza- 
tion of olefin alpha oxides. 

2,577,256 12-4-51 Polyoxypropylene-benzene- 
sulfonamides. 

2,600,654 6-17-52 Chromic oxide-cadmium chloride- 
cadmium oxide catalyst. 

2,600,655 6-17-52 Chromium oxide-tungsten oxide- 
iron oxide gel catalyst. 


2,601,538 6-24-52 Catalytic isomerization of propy- 
lene oxide to propionaldehyde, 
catalyst therefor and synthesis of 
catalyst. 

2,674,619 Polyoxyalkylene compounds. 
2,677,700 Polyoxyalkylene surface active 
agents. 

2,716,137 Catalytic condensation of a, 8, 
alkylene oxides. 

2,718,509 Plasticized resin compositions. 

2,786,080 Stabilized polyoxyalkylene 
compositions. 


2,855,370 Catalyst 
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PLASTICS— Wyandotte oxide products are widely used in the mush- 
rooming production of many grades of polyurethane foams—in flexible, 
semi-rigid and rigid forms—for myriad uses throughout industry. 





CHEMICALS—Because they are versatile, reactive, and meet high 


industrial standards, Wyandotte oxides are widely employed as chemi- 


cal intermediates. 


MEDICINE— Pluronic F68, one of Wyandotte’s many oxide products, 


is employed as an emulsifying agent in therapeutic fat emulsions ...an 


emergency source of calories for the injured. 
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(Continued from previous page) 


Where can you use Wyandotte’s 
experience in alkylene oxides? 


7 eee YOUR BUSINESS, if it involves 


oxide chemistry there’s a good chance 











you can effectively use Wyandotte’s experience. 





It’s quite possible one of Wyandotte’s oxide 
products can improve your present product 
or assist in one you're developing—broaden its 
application by adding or changing chemical or 
physical properties. 


For skilled assistance in the use of Wyandotte 

oxide products—detailed technical data—or 

other specific information—fill in and mail the 
4 coupon below. 


Whatever oxide products you use, it will pay you to investigate 
their purchase in tank-car quantities from Wyandotte. The savings are . 
substantial and the quality is uniformly high. chemistry can do for you. 


Find out what Wyandotte’s experience in oxide 


Wyandotte CHEMICALS 


WYANDOTTE 
MICHIGAN ALKALI DIVISION 


Wyandotte, Michigan e Offices in Principal Cities 


Send me more data as indicated below. Have your representative call with data indicated below. 


(] DHP-MP (_] Ethylene Oxide (] Pluronic Polyols 

{1, 4-bis-(2-hydroxypropyl)- sala siete 

2-methylpiperazine] _ cae } Tetronic Polyols 
tite ages | N-(2-hydroxypropy]) = 

Dichloroethy! Ether ethylenediamine] LJ Quadro) 
Dichloroisopropy! Ether - ‘ [N, N, N’, N’-tetrakis (2-hydroxypro- 

j ‘ _| Pluracol E (polyethylene glycols) pyl) ethylenediamine] 

Diethylene Glycol nee ; . 
Ethvlene Dichloride |_| Pluracol P (polypropylene glycols) _} Propylene Oxide 


Ethylene Glycol (} Pluracol TP Triols (_] Propylene Dichloride 





[—] The advantages of buying oxide products in tank-car Name 
quantities from Wyandotte. 


Position 


Custom ethyoxylation by Wyandotte. 
J Name of Firm__ 





[— Data on using oxides for 
; mn ee Address 


City_ 





MAIL TO: Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Michigan Alkali Division, Dept. 828, Wyandotte, Michigan. 
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The international fertilizer market is rapidly deteriorating be- 
cause of price cutting by all major producing countries including the U.S., 
Japan, Germany, Norway. There’s evidence that foreign as well as U.S. 
producers are feeling the blows. 





Last week, for example, a representative of Mitsui Export Co. 
took a swing around the U.S., reportedly sounding out American firms on 
some way to stabilize fertilizer prices. As the Japanese tell it they lose 
money when selling at marginal rates—but it’s less costly in the long run 
than letting a plant stand idle. 


In retaliation against imports of cut-rate foreign fertilizers, 
U.S. companies are selling overseas at minimal rates—which, of course, 
hurts foreign producers. U.S. sellers insist they will continue to keep 


foreign prices at a minimum until foreign producers revise their sales 
methods here. 





e 
Heavy-duty polyethylene shipping bags for industrial and agri- 
cultural products will be made by Owens-Illinois Glass Co. (manufacture 
and sales to be handled by O-I’s Multiwall Bag Division in Toledo). 





Limited production is slated to start in the spring; full produc- 
tion is expected by late summer. Big hopes are pinned on the heavy- 
gauge plastic bags because of “exceptional strength, eye appeal, effective 
protection against moisture and contamination, possible savings in pack- 
age and transportation costs.” 


PE-film overcapacity may be imminent, despite developments 
such as the O-I move. Just last week, for example, J. L. Rodgers of 
Union Carbide Plastics warned those at the National Flexible Packaging 
Assn. meeting in New York that PE-film capacity is now 25% higher 
than total film use in °59 and that “capacity will continue to increase dur- 
ing the coming year.” The rise is attributed partly to a three-fold increase 
in the number of film extruders since °53, partly to addition of new 
capacity by existing companies. 





On the brighter side, according to Rodgers: growth of some 
PE-film markets, which could hike film demand more than 100 million 
Ibs. by 63. Expected demands in 63: baked goods, 60 million Ibs.; produce 
packaging, 100 million lbs.; paper products, 15 million Ibs. 


A chemical boom could be in the making for the Calgary- 
Edmonton area of Alberta, Can. Key: recent installation of a pipeline to 
deliver relatively cheap propane and butane into the area. Goodyear and 
Firestone are now building tire plants in Alberta. Although Dominion 
Rubber (wholly owned subsidiary of U.S. Rubber) has been reported to 
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be contemplating building in the area, Dominion’s president, C. C. Thack- 
ray, informs CHEMICAL WEEK that the firm is “not now considering such a 
plant.” 


* 
Price-shading of cumene-process acetone is creating localized 


difficulties for other acetone producers. The cut-rate acetone is said to be 
moving at prices 1¢/lb. or more under list prices. 





There’s no real fear, though, that the acetone market is heading 
into a major price war. Reason: cumene-process acetone—a by-product— 
is available in relatively limited quantities. Competing acetone sellers are 
being selective about areas in which the lower prices are met. Consequently 
it’s likely that acetone prices in general will remain reasonably firm, with 
competitive haggling most noticeable in areas of cumene-acetone abund- 
ance. 


A 23¢/\b. price cut on succinic anhydride by Allied Chemical’s 
National Aniline Division (sole domestic producer) brings cost of the 
chemical to 51¢/Ib. in truck loads, 52¢/Ib. 1.t.l. The reduction is aimed 
at broadening uses. Prices might come down to the 30-40¢/lb. range, 
in the event that sales volume markedly increases, according to an Allied 
spokesman. 





Importers who handled the chemical when it was in short supply 


say there is now no U.S. market for foreign succinic; very high duties 
in addition to high foreign prices preclude competitive sales in this 
country. 


Borden is building its new resin and formaldehyde plant on a 
26.8-acre site at Fremont, Calif., about 35 miles from San Francisco. 





The installation will have 45-million-lbs./year formaldehyde 
capacity (tentative completion: April ’°60) and 50-million-Ibs./year resin 
and emulsion capacity (due in late 60). Design and construction is being 
handled by Borden Central Engineering Dept. 


SELECTED PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending February 1, 1960 


Change New Price 
UP 





Calcium resinate, precip., dms. a $0.04 $0.4025 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, bleachable, tanks ; 0.0025 0.0575 
DOWN 





Casein, imp., inedible, acid-precip., grd., Argentine, bgs. .. $0.0075 $0.19 
Tin metal (Straits) ewe ey 0.01 1.00 


All prices per pound unless quantity is quoted. 
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NAME A LEADER and you will find a user of 


ATLANTIC PETROCHEMICALS 


i Ng a 


For more information about Atlantic’s Petrochemicals write to: 
Chemicals Division, The Atlantic Refining Company, 260 South Broad Street, 
Philadelphia 1, Pennsylvania. Or to offices in Providence, Charlotte, Chicago, ATLANTIC 





Los Angeles. In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber 
Company, Ltd. In Europe: Atlantic Chemicals SAB, Antwerp, Belgium. “aii 
In South America: Atlantic Refining Company of Brazil, Rio de Janeiro. por 





Atlantic’s family of quality petrochemicals: Ultrawets—Detergent 
Alkylates—Anhydrous Ammonia—Olefins—Technical Eicosane 
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The Nation’s Top 


Industrial Corporations All Use Harshaw Chemicals 


Harshaw Serves 50 Different Industries! 


For each of 50 different industries, includ- 
ing the Nation’s top 100 industrial corpora- 
tions, Harshaw produces a variety of 
important chemicals. For instance, the 
Petroleum Industry regularly purchases 
catalysts, metallic soaps, salts and crystals. 
The Automobile Industry buys electroplat- 
ing chemicals and anodes, catalysts, 


fluorides, pigments and metallic soaps. The 


Chemical Industry uses products from six 
of our ten industrial divisions. 

Harshaw produces over 1000 different 
chemicals for more than 15,000 customers 
throughout the World. Probably we have a 
chemical you can use. If you have something 
specific in mind ask us. At your request 
we'll forward a catalog listing our major 


products and describing our company. 





HA 
The Harshaw Chemical Company a 


1945 East 97th Street - 


CHICAGO ¢ CINCINNATI « 


Cleveland 6, Ohio 


CLEVELAND * DETROIT ¢ HOUSTON ¢ LOS ANGELES 


HASTINGS-ON-HUDSON ¢ PHILADELPHIA ¢ PITTSBURGH 
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No More Guesswork on Reactor Insurance 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
has closed the door on further dis- 
cussion of its proposed insurance 
regulation, fixing limits of financial 
protection required for reactor li- 
censees. CPI companies that have or 
plan to operate reactors can at last 
determine just what their “protec- 
tion”—usually, insurance—responsi- 
bilities will be. 

Reactor operators, insurance indus- 
try and AEC officials have presented 
their arguments, and the ruling is 
ready for final commission approval. 
Indications are that it will be ap- 
proved and become effective by 
April 1—the date of the commis- 
sion’s annual review report to Con- 
gress on indemnity. 

Ruling’s Significance: The ruling— 
the first permanent regulation to 
codify levels of financial protection 
—will specify amounts based on the 
level of thermal power of a reactor, 
rather than type. An AEC spokes- 
man told CHEMICAL WEEK that, pre- 
dictably, the insurance industry finds 
financial levels too low, while op- 
erators of less powerful reactors con- 
tend the levels are too high. Big-re- 
actor companies haven’t complained. 

The proposed ruling will affect re- 
actor operators only. They are the 
ones who have to pick up the sizable 
tabs on insurance premiums for their 
proof of “financial protection.” 

Here’s how it works: Assume a 
CPI company decides to get a 10- 
mw. reactor. Under the proposed rul- 
ing, the company must show itself 
protected financially up to $2.5 mil- 
lion before it would be granted a 
license from AEC. It could either 
insure itself or, more likely, take out 
$2.5 million worth of insurance. 

The only sources of this insurance 
are the NELIA and MAELU pools. 
(The letters stand for Nuclear Energy 
Liability Insurance Assn.—composed 
of stock-owned insurance companies 
—and Mutual Atomic Energy Lia- 


If proposed AEC ruling becomes law 
this much protection will be required by ... 


eeevelaiel meh Ailey 


1 Nonprofit, educational institutions $250,000* 


Research reactors (not exceeding 10 kw.) $1 million 


Reactors rated >10 kw. but <1 mw. $1.5 million 


Reactors (other than test reactors) 


rated >1 mw. but <10 mw. $2.5 million 


Power reactors with rated capacity 
of 100,000 electrical kw. or more 


$60 million 


Testing reactors and all other power reactors 
and all other reactors rated >10 mw. 


$3.5 million 
to $60 million 


For material users, fuel producers, developers, etc: No change under pro- 
posed ruling. Nuclear exclusion clauses in insurance policies (NELIA or 
MAELU), such as transportation and other exclusions, will still be in effect. 
For isotope users: Damage insurance available from insurance carrier—but 
not mandatory. Liability covered under present liability plan. 


each reactor licensee with an addi- incident would receive 


bility Underwriters—made up of mu- 
tual companies.) Together, these pools 
have insurance capacity of $60 mil- 
lion. 

Once licensed, the reactor operator 
receives additional insurance protec- 
tion. The government indemnifies 
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tional $500 million for both damage 
and liability, applicable if the insur- 
ance proved insufficient in the event 
of a nuclear incident. Also, under 
law, not just the licensee but anyone 
held legally responsible for a nuclear 


indemnity. 
Rates are high now. Third-party 
liability insurance from NELIA and 
MAELU are figured on a base rate 
for the first $1-million coverage, de- 
* Financial protection not required; govern- 


ment indemnity applicable beyond $250,000 lia- 
bility or damage. 
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Potassium Alum « Titanium Potassium 
Oxylate + Cobalt Molybdenum 
Catalysts. 


Deepwater Chemical Co., Ltd. 
lodine, Resublimated USP and Re- 
agent + Potassium lodide, USP and 
Reagent « Potassium lodate, USP and 
~ Reagent + Special Potassium lodide 
Mixtures * Cupros lodide, Tech. * 
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pending on the reactor’s thermal 
power level. The next $4-million cov- 
erage is 50% of the base, the next $5- 
million after that is 20% of the base, 
and a lower sliding scale applies 
above $10 million. Base price per 
year on a 20-mw. reactor would run 
in the neighborhood of $10,000 for 
the first $1-million insurance; on a 
5-mw. reactor, about $8,000; and 
on a power reactor, as much as 
$20,000. Research reactors would be 
50% higher the first year but drop 
back to comparable base price fig- 
ures after that. Extended coverage 
for property may run from 20¢ to 
$1 per $100 of coverage. 

Ruling’s Value: Since there has 
been no relevant reactor accident, 
evaluation of the new ruling cannot 
be made. No one knows how much 
and what kind of damage could ac- 
tually result from such an accident, 
and only subsequent court determina- 
tions could establish completely 
realistic levels of necessary protection. 

As shown in the chart (p. 85), edu- 
cational institutions are not required 
to show proof of financial protection. 
Government indemnity covers them 
above $250,000 liability and damage. 
This is not part of the new regula- 
tion, however. It has been part of 
the Atomic Energy Act for several 
years. Principal features of the pro- 
posed ruling: 

(1) Financial protection of $1 mil- 
lion is required for reactors having 
thermal power levels not exceeding 
10 kw.; $1.5 million for reactors be- 
tween 10 kw. and 1 mw.; and $2.5 
million for reactors with thermal 
power levels greater than 1 mw. but 
not exceeding 10 mw. 

(2) For reactors having thermal 
power levels above 10 mw. and for 
all power and testing reactors, a 
formula provides amounts ranging 
from $3.5 million to $60 million. As 
in the existing (temporary) regulation, 
the formula is based principally on 
the thermal power level of the re- 
actor, at the rate of $150 per thermal 
kw. 

A feature of the proposed amend- 
ments, however, adds to the formula 
a factor that takes account of prox- 
imity of residents and population 
density of an area surrounding the 
reactor. 

(3) Another feature requires fi- 
nancial protection and provides com- 
mission indemnity before a reactor 


is ready to go into operation in cases 
where fuel elements are fabricated 
before the reactor is ready for fuel 
loading. 

The elements may be shipped to 
the reactor owner for storage on site 
until needed. To cover this situation, 
the proposed amendments require fi- 
nancial protection of $1 million for 
the holder of a construction permit 
who is authorized to possess and store 
special nuclear fissionable material at 
the site of the nuclear reactor. The 
commission indemnity would also be- 
come operable at that time. 

(4) The proposed regulation ex- 
empts federal agencies and nonprofit 
educational institutions from financial 
protection requirements. 

(5) Licensees choosing to rely on 
their own resources must furnish 
proof of financial ability. 

Ruling’s Effect: Comparatively 
little difference exists between the 
proposed, permanent ruling and the 
temporary regulation that has been 
in effect. Some observers are inclined 
to think the “permanent” aspect of 
the ruling has elicited many of the 
complaints. Premium rates are high, 
and any increase will be felt. On the 
other hand, the insurance industry 
has met the government’s request to 
insure facilities it didn’t want to 
cover. Unfortunately, according to 
one insurance executive, only time 
and several nuclear accidents will es- 
tablish proper insurance levels and 
fair premiums. 

Nonreactor Nuclear Problems: Al- 
though the proposed regulation ap- 
plies only to reactor operators, AEC 
is currently giving thought to others 
involved, to a lesser degree, with po- 
tential nuclear hazards. 

Currently, except in certain “hot” 
areas, isotope users not directly in- 
volved with reactor work have no 
trouble getting the insurance they 
want. Insurance against radiation con- 
tamination is like fire insurance and 
can be obtained from insurance car- 
riers, generally at higher rates. Lia- 
bility to third parties is covered by 
most liability plans. However, there 
is now no government indemnifica- 
tion extended to material users who 
are not under direct contract with 
AEC. 

The commission expects soon to 
have results from a study on the 
feasibility of extending its $500-mil- 
lion indemnity to all material licen- 
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Edge-markings make roads safer... 
use this modern aid to driving 


NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST—Today all highway signs point to 
safer driving. Among the many safety devices being used on an 
increasing number of roads are edge-markings— warning, telltale lines that 
are becoming companions to center lines to keep motorists alert 
to dangers on either side. 
Paints based on Parlon® chlorinated rubber have proved themselves 
in action wherever traffic paints must stand up under conditions of 
extreme wear. For example, a two-year test of 52 formulations has 
provided invaluable information which has been passed along by Hercules 
to the manufacturers of Parlon-based paints. Such cooperation between 
basic supplier and manufacturer has resulted in traffic paints that 
provide fast dry, for nonsmear and long life, for safety and economy. 
Your quality paint supplier can tell you more about Parlon; or 
write direct to Hercules for additional information. 


Cellulose Products Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


mCOReCOR ate 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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America’s Largest Continuous Producer of 


ALUMINUM 
ISOPROPYLATE 


CHLORO ALUMINUM DIISOPROPOXIDE 
ALUMINUM MONO-SEC-BUTOXIDE DIISOPROPOXIDE 


Dependable Deliveries 
s hi. 


Ps) 





Chattanooga 9, Tennessee 
Address inquiries to 


F. L. BODMAN COMPANY 
101 N. 33rd St., Philadelphia 4, Pa 











OUTSTANDING 
ADVANTAGES 


The newly developed emulsifi- 
able type Fischer-Tropsch Shanco 
W-1142 wax has the outstanding 
advantages in ease of emulsifica- 
tion and ability to produce high- 
gloss films, high melting point, 
low penetration and light color. 


PROPERTIES 


Melting Point 205—210°F 
Color—Gardner 9-11 


Acid Value 37-42 
Penetration 1-3 


100 gms—5 sec.—77°F 


Emulsions based on W-1142 wax 
give very good performance in 
all the various systems of bright- 
drying emulsions. 

Shanco W-1142 wax is readily 
emulsified and emulsions can be 
produced with a very high degree 
of transluscency and having very 
pale color. Films dry with high 
clarity, brightness and gloss. 


SHANCO 


Plastics & Chemicals Inc. 


TWO MILE CREEK ROAD «© TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 
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sees. The fuel developer and waste 
disposer can be covered by the re- 
actor-owner’s insurance and indem- 
nity, when transporting nuclear ma- 
terials. Otherwise, they must insure 
their facilities through NELIA and 
MAELU. 

Certain other problems are being 
considered, and proposed amend- 
ments to the indemnity provisions of 
the Atomic Energy Act will be sub- 
mitted to Congress. The first proposed 
amendment is a matter of legal 
wording and would exclude from 
commission indemnity any coverage 
on liability for damage to property lo- 
cated at the site of, and used in con- 
nection with, the licensed activity. At 
present, government indemnity cov- 
ers other facilities of a site in the 
same way it would cover property of 
a third party—a provision not usually 
encountered in insurance coverage. 

A second proposal arises from the 
lack of provision for automatic re- 
instatement of the policy limit upon 
payment of claims. A utility com- 
pany, for example, which is paid for 
a $20-million claim, would then have 
only $40 million in financial protec- 
tion and could not operate legally 
until the $20 million is reinstated. 
The proposed amendment would fill 
the gap until the company could 
furnish its required financial protec- 
tion. 

Other gaps exist between insurance 
and indemnity—between the pools’ 
policies and the government’s. These 
are being studied, and an effort is 
being made to iron out incon- 
sistencies. 


LEGAL 


Explosion Limit: American Oil Co. 
will seek a court-ordered ceiling on 
the money it could be forced to pay 
as a result of the Nov. 8 explosion at 
Houston, Tex., of its tanker Amoco 
Virginia. Court approval would limit 
the company’s liability to the present 
value of the wrecked ship. Company 
attorney Hugh S. Meredith said the 
request would be to the federal court 
at Houston. 

Court action began in Norfolk, Va., 
when the widows of two of the victims 
on the Amoco Virginia sued for 
$275,000 each. Meredith says if the 
suits go to trial, American Oil will 
contend the fire was caused by an- 
other vessel, that it did not start on 


the tanker. me indicates that tne firm 
then will seek not only to limit the 
claims against it but also excueration 
from all liability. 

~ 

Cow Case Reopened: The lengthy 
(four months) and now historical (two 
years) cow case involving irate Ten- 
nessee farmers vs. Aluminum Co. of 
America may be reopened and re- 
heard. A court of appeals has upheld 
a federal ruling that the farmers are 
entitled to a new trial because of a 
juror’s misconduct. 

The original suit (CW, Jan. 4, ’58, 
p. 26) alleged that fumes from an 
Alcoa plant injured cattle, crops and 
land belonging to 160 Blount County 
residents; claims amounted to $2.8 
million. Forty-two farmers received 
judgments totaling $59,073, ranging 
from $343 to $4,500. Some of the 
farmers accepted the judgment, but 
15 others did not, alleging juror mis- 
conduct. 

It is contended that the juror in 
question “polluted the jury’s verdict” 
when he told his fellow jurors he had 
gone out on his own, looked at the 
cattle involved and found them “the 
best looking cows he had seen in a 
long time.” 


LABOR 


Stalemate: Negotiations are still 
stalemated between Local 36, Inter- 
national Chemical Workers Union, 
and Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
at the firm’s Polk County, Florida, 
phosphate plant. Proposals and coun- 
terproposals have been rejected by 
both sides, and the union has also 
turned down the company’s new 
stock-purchase plan, as far as its own 
members are concerned. Basis of the 
dispute is a proposal by management 
to divide mining and refining opera- 
tions into two contract units. Al- 
though employees carried on a bitter 
strike during the summer, they have 
been back at work for several months. 

. 

Tapping Belle: Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers Union has again 
launched an all-out organizing of- 
fensive at Du Pont’s Belle Works 
(Belle, W. Va.). OCAW Director 
Harry Drenner petitioned the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for an 
election date and mailed Belle Plant 
Manager F. A. Otto a request for 
recognition as bargaining agent for 
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Vast reserves of finished products stored in exten- 
sive tank facilities are immediately available to 
meet any regular or emergency requirement 


ANSWER T0 


promptly and easily regardless of market con- 
AUTHORITATIVE 
EVERY INQUIRY 


ditions. As West End increases production to 


Wowever you view 
your needs, you will 
find in West End a 
unique coordination of 
specialized services, 
extensive production 
facilities and product 
excellence essential 
to the prompt, efti- 
cient handling of indi- 

E vidual requirements. 


Stauffer 


a, CHEMICALS ae 
SINCE yg 18 85' 


serve an ever-expanding market for its prod- 
ucts, storage facilities are constantly being 


enlarged to maintain the abundant level 
of chemicals in reserve. 


aoe f Reps 


. : 


WEST END CHEMICAL COMPANY « DIVISION OF STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1956 WEBSTER STREET, OAKLAND 12, CALIF. 
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PLANT: WESTEND, CALIF. 


KETONES 


Acetone e Methyl Acetone 
Methyl Isobutyl Ketone 
Diisobutyl Ketone 
Methyl Ethyl Ketone 
Diacetone 
“Hytrol’*O (Cyclohexanone) 


*Reg. Trade Mark 





ALIPHATIC NAPHTHAS e ALCOHOLS 
PLASTICIZERS e AROMATIC SOLVENTS 
KETONES e ESTERS e AMINES 
CHLORINATED SOLVENTS 
GLYCOL ETHERS 
GLYCOLS 


CHEMICAL SOLVENTS, INC. 


C'S 60 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 2, N.J. 


MArket 2-3650 (N.J.) worth 2-7763 (N.Y) 


Mi wt sali 
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service 


Coal Tar Products 





BS Chemical Engineering or 
Chemistry. Minimum 2-5 
years technical or sales 
experience in bituminous @ Organic Synthesis 
coatings, wood preservatives, 4 pe A ntl 
industrial pitch or coal 

tar chemicals. Must have 
ability to write reports and 
prepare technical papers. 
State salary requirements. 
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Submit resume to 
Personnel Dept. Plastics 
& Coal Chemical Division @ Organic Synthesis 


@ Industrial Chemistry 
@ Biochemical Research 


ALLIED CHEMICAL Excellent Salary & Benefits 
Condidotes are invited to send resume 
ond salary requirements. 

CORPORATION PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 

40 Rector Street G el 

New York 6, N.Y. gy 


Chemical Corporation 
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about 2,200 production and mainte- 
nance employees. 

OCAW lost an election at Belle 
last year by less than 30 votes. There 
have been 13 attempts to organize 
the Belle Works, principally | by 
United Mine Workers’ District 50. 
This is OCAW’s second try. 

At the same time, the union started 
distributing membership forms to ap- 
proximately 5,000 workers at Union 
Carbide’s South Charleston, W. Va. 
plant. OCAW failed in ’57 to organ- 
ize Carbide’s nearby Institute plant. 
This is the union’s first try at South 
Charleston. 

Drenner claims the campaign 
against Du Pont is well advanced, but 
admits that the campaign to organize 
Carbide is not as far along. 

» 

Aluminum Contract: Reynolds Me- 
tals Co. and Aluminum Workers Inter- 
national Union have settled on three- 
year labor contracts—expiring July 
31, *62—that provide hourly wage 
increases, changes in fringe benefits 
and improved pensions. 

Details of the settlements, covering 
about 5,000 employees in 11 plants, 
were not revealed, pending ratification 
by the union. But it was understood 
that the agreement provides for di- 
rect wage increases similar to other 
recent settlements in the aluminum 
industry, although actual wage scales 
vary from location to location. The 
contract also provides for possible 
maximum 3¢/hour cost-of-living in- 
creases in the second and third years. 
Employees have been operating under 
contract extensions since last July 31. 


Drug Contract: Local 251, Interna- 
tional Chemical Workers Union, and 
Norwich Pharmacal Co., at Norwich, 
N.Y., have agreed on a new one-year 
contract calling for a wage increase 
ranging from 8% to 11'%¢/hour, 
retroactive to Jan. 1. The union repre- 
sents 425 employees. 

e 

Independent Victory: Two groups 
of salaried employees at Esso Stand- 
ard’s Baton Rouge, La., refinery have 
voted to join production and mainte- 
nance employees represented by the 
Independent Industrial Workers Assn. 
In a National Labor Relations Board 
vote, laboratory technicians and a 
yard clerical force voted four-to-one 
for IIWA over no union. 
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In the, Chemical Process Industtiess. 


* 


You'll know it once you start your hard selling up where 
the pay-off comes big. What heads-up marketer won’t 
grasp quickly the strategy of concentrating salespower 
on this hub of process purchasing influence? Who will 
deny that CPI-Management’s profit-mindedness breeds 
razor-sharp awareness of the economies of more modern 
equipment, materials and services? Is there a CPI seller 
who doesn’t recognize management’s power in all func- 
tions... from research to plant design to operations... 
from purchasing to sales to administration? 

Of course not! CPI advertisers well know the advan- 
tages of selling management. But not all know the one 
best place to do it is Cuemicat WEEK. Here, and here 


and you can sell him in... 





ot 


YOUR MARKET IS A MANAGEMENT MAN 


alone, management gets the interpretive business news 
of the market, both technical and non-technical. Read, 
preferred and subscribed to independently by more man- 
agement men than any other “process” publication... 
with 30 full-time editors, over 42,000 all-paid circulation 
and 600-plus sellers who rate it top weekly in advertising 
pages. It’s CPI-Management’s own magazine . 
magazine to sell CPI-Management! 


.. your 


~HEtt PUBLICATION 
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CHEMICALS DEPT. ; GEIGY CHEMICAL CORP. ; 
Agency—Erwin Wasey- Ruthrauff & Ryan Agency—Commerce Ady. Agency tracers SECTION 
In 
GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION 
AMERICAN MINERAL SPIRI . 75 sberl 
rae Py ——" yl haa Agency—Edward H. Weiss & Co ¥. 5. Moers 


TUNITI 
PONE DS PSOE a6 een é,... o BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Agency—The Brady Co. Agency—Orittenden Gv. CONTRACT WORK WANTED 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL Co. on CHEMICALS: Offered /Wanted 
ARCHER DANIELS-MIDLAND CoO. 
Agency—Herbert Willis & Assoc HERCULES POWDER CO. EMPLOYMENT 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, In 


EQUIPMENT: Used Surplus New 
For Sale “se 


ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
Agency—N yer & Son. In *HUMPHREY WILKINSON, INC. 
Agency—E. J. Lash, Ine SELLING VPPPORTUNITIES 


“BAKER CHEMICAL CO., J. T. -§ ‘ flered W 
Agency—Wildrick & Miller. Ir JEFFERSON CHEMICAL Co. 
Agency—Robinson-Gerard-McGary, Inc 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD "METAL HYDRIDES, INC. : 
Agency—Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency—Creamer-Trowbridge Co 


BARNSTEAD STILL & STERILIZER Co. McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. 
Agency—Copley Adv. Agency Inc VER 
NALCO CHEMICAL co. : AD TISING STAFF 
"BENZOL PRODUCTS CO. Agency—E. H. Brown Adv Atlanta 3 Michael Miller, 
Agency 1¢ House o ayden Twiss, Inc 30 h -Havert Bldg., JAckson 
NATIONAL ENGINEERING 00. .......... i ne . 
Agency—Russell Gray, Inc 
BIRD MACHINE CO. . Boston 16 Paul F. McPherson, 350 Park 
Agency—Walter B. Snow & Staff, Inc. NEPTUNE METER CO. ae Square Building, HUbbard 2-7160 
Agency—W. L. Towne Adv Chtenge 1 Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
BLOCKSON CHEMICAL Co. J. Claussen, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Agency—Wm. Balsam Ads NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORP. MOhawk 4-5800 
EYE CELL Agency—Doremus & Co., Adv Cleveland 13 H. J. Sweger, Duncan ©. 
BUCKEY LLULOSE CORP. Stephens, 1164 Illuminating Bldg., 55 
Agency—Greenhaw & Rush, Inc OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS CO. tian ae 
J ompson Co. 
caunaweus enim Dallas 1 Gene Holland, Gordon Jones, 
STRUCTION CO. ee The Vaughn Bldg., 1712 Commerce St., 
ren on x = . PETROLEUM CHEMICALS, INC. . 
Agency—Doremus-Eshleman Co. Agency—Fitzgerald Advertising Agency, Inc Riverside 7-5117 
Denver 2 J. Patten, 1740 Broadway, 
*“CELANESE CORP. OF AMERICA - PETRO-TEX CHEMICAL CORP. g ALpine 5-2981 
Agency—Ellington & Co., Inc Agency—James J. McMahon Adv Detroit 26 H. J. Sweger, Jr., 856 
quarven euamens Penobscot Bldg., WOodward 2-1793 
. : ST. REGIS PAPER CO. . : i > 
Agency—Lookout Advertising Agency Kecmee—Seanionhem & Welsh. tu ee. ‘uae Kimes, 


itzerlan Michael R. Z el 
CHEMICAL BARGE LINES, INC. ; SHANCO PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. Cee Sees. ted B. Saye 
Agency—Gordon J. Wiesbeck, Inc L ‘4 EC. 4 FE Es hi M CG 
ondon \. Ue Ue chirmer, curaw- 
CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORP. i 5 F i 
Agency—Van Brunt & Oo. SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. ......... Ri Br edgy eo ee 
Agency a falter mmpson Co. 2 ’ 2 
sashes toi de " ‘ ‘ _ West Sixth St., HUntley 2-5450 
Agency—Geyer, Morey, “Madden, “& Bailard, STANDARD STEEL WORKS. INO. . Maw Pow SS... .. -.: pen Asmesoens. 
a Agency——James ese Ad a . . ’ - te ov $ 
ae aoe F. Onasch, L. Charles Todaro, 500 5th 
5-5959 
CHEMICAL SOLVENTS INC. .. 90 STONE & WEBSTER E Ave., OXford : 
Agency—Asher, Godfrey & Franklin, In COR > *: meeirers ROREEENOne . 23 Philadelphia 3. William B. Hannum, Jr., 
Agency—Harold Cabot & Co.. ’ 6 Penn Center Plaza, LOcust 8-4330 
CHEMICAL WEEK ...... BAS bedad Pittsburgh 22 Duncan C. Stephens, 
TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO. .. . 4 Room 1111 Henry W. Oliver Bldz., 
1A SOUTHERN CHEMICAL Agency—Sanger Funneil, Inc EXpress 1-1314 
congas ‘ 
ORP. ail TRULAND CHEMICAL co ond San Francisco 4 William C. Woolston, 
y ral Ketchum, MacLeod & Grove, Agenep—iey Bilis Aa. en 68 Post St., DOuglas 2-4600 
St. Louis 8 R. J. Claussen, 3615 
CROWN CORP & SEAL Co. . : ee U. S&S rome co. ’ me Olive St., Continerital Bldg., JEfferson 
Agency—Aitkin-Kynett Co., Adv Agency—W. L. Towne Co., Inc 5-4867 


*For complete product data see catalog unit in the BUYERS’ GUIDE ISSUE for 1959-60 











Chemical Week e February 6, 1960 





KEY CHANGES 


Charles L. Czermak to president, 
George A. Breon & Co., subsidiary 
of Sterling Drug, Inc. (New York). 


Carl G. Hogberg to president, 
Michigan Limestone Division, United 
States Steel Corp. (Cleveland). 


Jack D. Gunther to board of di- 
rectors, The Ruberoid Co. (New 
York). 


William M. Shine to vice-president, 
Celanese Development Co., division 
of Celanese Corp. of America (New 
York). 

Putnam B. McDowell to vice-presi- 
dent, administration, Pittsburgh Coke 
& Chemical Co. (Pittsburgh). 


Earl A. Erich to vice-president, 
Tube Turns Plastics, Inc. (Louisville). 


Harry W. Buchanan, James L. 
Oberg and Donald W. Oakley to 
vice-presidents, Metal & Thermit 
Corp. (New York). 


Ira K. Hearn, Jr., to vice-president, 
operations, The Celotex Corp. (Chi- 
cago). 

Robert J. McNally to vice-presi- 
dent, Garfield Chemical and Manu- 
facturing Co., joint affiliate of Kenne- 
cott Copper Corp. and American 
Smelting and Refining Co. (Garfield, 
Utah). 

Herbert Halpern to vice-president, 
plant operations, Hexagon Labora- 
tories, Inc. (New York). 

Russell D. O’Neal to 
dent, engineering, Bendix 
Corp. (Detroit). 

M. D. Gilchrist, M. R. Schrein 
and R. E. Sutherland to senior vice- 
presidents, Universal Oil Products 
(Des Plaines, Ill.). 


John W. O. Crocker to vice-presi- 
dent, G. D. Searle Inter-American 
Co., subsidiary of G. D. Searle & 
Co. (Chicago). 

John D. Zigler and Joseph M. 
McGarry to vice-presidents, Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp. 
(Chicago). 


vice-presi- 
Aviation 


Lawrence L. Smith to general man- 
ager, manufacturing, Amoco Chemi- 
cals Corp. (Chicago). 


DIED 


James 
man 


or., 62, 
and chief executive 
Sterling Drug, Inc., in Paris. 


Hill, board chair- 


officer, 





TO THE 
CHEMICAL 
PROCESS 
INDUSTRIES 


Tracers 


Published: each Saturday—closes 11 
days in advance. 

Rate—$3.00 per line ($1.50 per line 
for position wanted ads), minimum 3 
lines. Allow 5 average words as line; 
Count one half line for box number. 








ADDRESS BOX NO. REPLIES TO: Box No. 
Classified Adv. Div. of this publication. 
Send to office nearest you 
NEW YORK 36: P. O, BOX 12 
CHICAGO 11: 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4: 68 Post St. 





POSITION VACANT 

Chemist: A successful plastic extrusion manu- 
facturer in Eastern Massachusetts has opening 
for a degree chemist to assume responsibility ot 
laboratory on formulation testing, quality control 
and new product development. Applicant must 
have industrial experience in ens of 
vinyls for extrusions. All replies will be held in 
strict confidence, P-3546, Chemical Week. 








Position open—wanted a graduate chemist or 
chemical engineer with two or more years ex- 
perience in research, production or sales. Work 
would be in our research and development working 
very closely with the sales department in solving 
customer problems and developing new products. 
Send complete resume of education, —— 
and salary desired. P-3581, Chemical Week 


Wanted Chemist, R & D Director. Drive and 
imagination to help young company grow, diver- 
sify. Build, participate in growth of s 1 well- 
rated specialty company. Knowledge of detergents, 
cleaning compounds, dry cleaning specialties help- 
ful. Executive ability essential. Large midwest 
city. Send résumé, snapshot, salary. P-3608, 
Chemical Week. 








Buyer: Large and well-known chemical company 
with headquarters in New York City has fine 
opening for Chemical Engineer with minimum of 
2 years experience buying chemical raw materials. 
Send complete résumé and ate salary desired. 
Box CW 904, 125 W. 41st St., N.Y. 





SELLING OPPORTUNITY AVAILABLE 


Chemical  Sales—Expansion creates need for 
salesman in Petrochemical Division of rapidly 
expanding oil company. Chemical degree and some 
sales experience necessary. Opportunity for ad 
vancement. Send résumé to Regional Sales Man 
ager; Delhi-Taylor Oil Corporation; 415 Madison 
Avenue; New York 17, New York. 





Distributors wanted for Reagent Acids in Texas, 
Pittsburgh, and Charlestown areas. Guaranteed 
quality and uniformity of highest standards—well 
supported with advertising—sold predominantly to 
analytical laboratories, pharmaceutical, precious 
metal, electronic and atomic industries. Reply in 
confidence stating present customers and territory 
covered. RW-3519, Chemical Week. 





POSITION WANTED 





International—American with European experi- 
ence and excellent general knowledge of European 
chemical industry wants position in Europe or 
U.S. with International Division of chemical 
company. Well qualified to do market research 
or follow latest European research and develop- 
ment advances, Currently in Europe. French and 
German, Twelve years experience in chemical 
industry. PW-3516, Chemical Week. 


Foreign operations. Widely travelled and ex- 
perienced chemical sales executive available. World- 
wide commercial and Government Cennarssees. 
Résumé and references. PW-3480, Chemical Wee 


Senior Chemical Engi M 16 yrs man- 
agement and technical background | of plant opera- 
tions. R D and process engineering. Widely 
varied organic and inorganic experience. Active 
AEC and military “secret” clearances. ‘‘Can han- 
die any res — position in a C.P.1.” PW-3366, 
Chemical 














Manag Chemical Sales and Development. Cur- 
rently managing multimillion dollar departmental 
sales program 0: Seba international chemical and 
metals firm, PW-3607, Chemical Week. 
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POSITION WANTED 


Chemist desires to relocate with ae 
firm, Diversified experience in Chem Specialty & 
Aerosol fields as Tech Director, Prod & & Quality 
Control supervisor, & some Engineering. Familiar 
with large volume — methods & processes. 
PW-3594, Chemical W 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY WANTED 











Aggressive Manufacturers Representative Sales 
ee anization covering New England interested in 
ing another line, RA-3564, emical Week. 
CONTRACT WORK WANTED 


hact: Mexico. Es- 








Chemical Specialties M cture 
tablished, modern chemical plant, Mexico City, 
subsidiary AAA1 U. S, company, well equipped 
and stafted with bilingual Mexican chemical en 
gineers, will undertake manufacturing and/or sales 
of additional chemical specialties in expanding 
Mexican market. Open to licensing or other ar- 
rangements. CWW-3612, Chemical Week. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


Profitable Chemical Imports: old est. chem. co. 
will initiate or expand your import program re- 
tainer/commission. BO-3611, Chemical Week. 


Engr.-Constr. Co. seeks Chemical Cameiaats 
in one man practice for association on 

projects. Answer ving background & 
process know-how. Bo" 3590, Chemical Week. 


FOR SALE 


in Bulk 35¢. Barium Hydrx. N.F. 

Baker rig.) 15 Leverpaks $.06/Ib. Tri- 
oe Glycol Dicaprylate 10 drums $.18/Ib. 
Toluol 10,000 gals. $.20/gal. 2 orig. drs. Poly- 
ethylene Gly. 1000, Monestensete $.20/Ib 3 orig. 
drs, Barrett Pyridine 15A $.35/lb. 3 drs-Isoprene- 
Enjay virgin 15¢. Ohio Apex KP23 _Plasticizer, 
orig. drs. 12¢ Ib. FS-3452, Chemical Week. 


Tank Trailers for Chemicals Seqiatens Steel— 
new and used. Hackett Trade Co. Inc. O. Box 
803, Packers St., Kansas City, Kan. Ma 1-2363. 


Type 316 S/S heat exchangers, 79 sq. ft. 

540 sq. ft. heating surface. ASME 150# we 
tubes. Priced for quick sale. Aaron Equipment 
Company, 9370 Byron Street, Schiller Park, II. 
Gladstone 1-1500. 


Send for Revised, Illustrated Circular on our 
$3,000,000 chemical plant liquidation at Orange, 
Texas. All T316 SS equipment including tanks. 
columns, heat exchangers, filters, centrifugals, 
pumps, valves, pipe, etc. Perry Equipment Corp., 
1415 N. Sixth Street, Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


Tolhurst 48’ suspended basket centrifugal, 
T304 SS, perf. basket, 15—7'4 HP motor. Used 
a 50 hours. Perry, 1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, 
a. 














me 








pes ote Vi 

















Vulcan 10’ x 11’ x 175’ long rotary kiln, 13/16” 
shell, 2-tire. With Vulcan 7’ x 70’ cooler. Perry, 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, Pa. 


Buy To Advantage Acetic Anhydride, Glacial 
Acetic Acid, Acetaldhyde, “Produced locally for 
better service to you.” Mercury Chemical Corp., 
Edison, N.J. Liberty 8-1540. 


CHEMICALS WANTED 


Surplus Wanted—Chemicals, Pharmaceuticals 
Oils, Acids Plasticizers, Kesins, Dyes, Solvents, 
Pigments Etc. Chemical Service Corporation, 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
2-6970. 











TAnover 





WANTED 


Machinery Wanted: 66” high side Raymond mill 
in good condition. Write Wyo-Ben Products, P.O. 
Box 1979, Billings, Montana. 


To Employers Who Advertise for Men: The 
letters you receive in answer to your advertise- 
ments are submitted by each of the applicants 
with the hope of securing the position offered. 
When there are many applicants it frequently 
happens that the only letters acknowledged are 
those of promising candidates. (Others do not 
receive the slightest indication that their letters 
have even been received, much less given any 
consideration.) These men often become discour- 
aged, will not respond to future arg ae 
and sometimes even question if they are bona fide. 
We can guarantee that Every Advertisement 
Printed Is Duly Authorized. Now won’t you help 
keep our readers interested in this advertising by 
acknowledging every application received, even if 
you only return the letters of unsucessful appli- 
cants to them marked say, “Position filled, thank 
you.” If you don’t care to reveal your identity, 
mail them in plain envelopes. We suggest this 
in a spirit of helpful qecotrets between em- 
ployers and the men rep to Positions Vacant 
advertisements. Classified ae Division, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing ee ; “Put Yourself 
in the Place of the Other Fello 
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WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS 

Chemical Week output index (1947-1949—100) 
Chemical Week wholesale price index (1947100) 
Stock price index (12 firms, Standard & Poor’s) 
Steel ingot output (thousand tons) 

Electric power (million kilowatt-hours) 

Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thousand bbls.) 


PRODUCTION INDICATORS (1957—100*) 

All manufacturing 

Nondurable goods manufacturing 

Durable goods manufacturing 

Chemicals and products 

Industrial chemicals 

Petroleum and coal products 

* New base year—revised Federal Reserve Board figures 
CHEMICAL CUSTOMERS CLOSE-UP 


million MANUFACTURERS’ SALES OF PLASTICS 


450 





JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT OCT NOV DEC 





Latest Week 





2173 
111.4 
54.89 
2,717 
14,523 


a 


190 


Latest Month 





JAN 


107 
107 
107 
117 
124 
102 


FEB 


MAR APR 





Preceding Week 
216.8 
111.5 
56.14 
2,727 

14,236 
7,146 


Preceding Month 


104 
113 

97 
117 
124 
102 


CASH RECEIPTS FROM FARM MARKETINGS 


Year Ago 
194.5 
110.0 
49.36 
2,178 

13,394 
7,194 


Year Ago 


98 
100 
96 
104 
108 
103 


MAY JUNE JULY AUG. SEPT OCT. NOV DEC 


This Advertisement is a NEW PRODUCT 


“FISHING EXPEDITION”... 


Yes, we’re fishing! We’ve developed 
the new organic fine chemicals which 
are listed at right. We don’t know 
much about their uses as yet. But we 
do have limited technical data for 
each of these compounds, and will be 
glad to send this to you on request. 
Also, if you’re interested enough to 
do a little “fishing” of your own, we 
can let you have sample quantities 
in most cases. 


® 
BAKER & ADAMSON 


Fine Chemicals 


Commercial production? Not yet. 
But if enough demand materializes, 
we can supply these new organics in 
commercial quantities. 

Development of these new organic 
compounds is another example of the 
diversified activities of our Baker & 
Adamson® fine chemicals depart- 
ment. May we suggest—whenever it 
comes to fine chemicals, come to 
Baker & Adamson! 


Nite 
hemical 


SULFONATE DERIVATIVES 

Potassium Acetaldehyde Disulfonate 
Methane Trisulfonic Acid 

Sulfuryl Fluoride 

Sulfur Trioxide-Pyridine Complex 


Sulfur Trioxide-Trimethylamine 
Complex 


CHLORINATED COMPOUNDS 
Hexachloroacetone 
Trichloroacetamide 
Trichloroacetdimethylamide 
Trichloroacetanilide 
Trichloroacetonitrile 


OXALIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
Oxanilide 

Ethyl Oxanilate 

Oxalic Esters 


PHOSGENE DERIVATIVES 
Benzophenone 
Benzophenone-4,4’-dicarboxylic acid 
Dipheny! Carbonate 

Ditolylketone 

Di-o-Tolyl Carbonate 

Di-n-Tolyl Carbonate 

Di-m-Toly! Carbonate 

Di-p-Tolyl Carbonate 


In addition, derivatives other than 
those listed in each category can be 
investigated and possibly made 
available. 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. 














WHAT USERS SAY 
ABOUT THE NEW 
DURCO TYPE 6 


The new Durco Type G SLEEVELINE is a non- 
lubricated plug valve. A Teflon sleeve is pressed into 
a ductile iron or stainless steel Body; a machined 
plug, Teflon diaphragm and gasket, a thrust collar, 
and a self-aligning adjuster make up the rest of this 
trouble-free, non-lubricated plug valve. 

Available in ductile iron or stainless steel, screwed 
or flanged ends from %” through 2”, and in ductile 
iron flanged ends 3”, 4”, and 6”. 150 psi rating. 

Write for bulletin V/12. 


THE DURIRON COMPANY, INC., Dayton, Ohio 





~—splfiirir rity oc avila 
SUITUTIC acid Service 


66Entirely satisfactory in service on 
66°Bé sulfuric acid after 8 months. 99 


66 Valve on Latex service since May 1, 
has given no trouble. Other valves (gate, 
globe, ball, wedge, lift plug) failed be- 
cause Latex build-up froze the valve. 99 


chlorine gas service 
66 In service for ten months on chlorin- 
ator handling dry chlorine gas at 50 psi 
—ambient temperature. Formerly used 
lubricated valve which gave considerable 
trouble due to freezing. 99 


caustic service 


66 Valves used on cell liquor, concentra- 
tion 12%, at 160°F. After one month 
valve was removed and inspected. All 
movable parts were free, no wear was evi- 
dent. Valve was reinstalled and has been 
in six months continuous service with 
completely satisfactory performance. 9 9 


phosphorous users 


66 Used on yellow phosphorous at 160- 
200°F. Valves are doing fine. Thanks 
for a product that works—and a valve 
that I can turn with one hand without 
breaking my back. 99 


so/vent handling 


66 Valves performing very well on 
toughest solvent service after five months, 
where lubricated plug valves were regu- 
larly replaced due to sticking caused by 
leaching out of lubricant. 99 


_phiNe se EGE 


| CORROSION RESISTING 
ALLOYS & EQUIPMENT | 
Rechts ad eee winter D nial 


Valves * Pump »° Filters + Process Equipment 
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